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Program Operations 


programs, caseloads were higher 

in January than in December. The 
seasonal increases of 25,000 in the 
number of cases receiving general as- 
sistance and of 4,700 in the number 
of families receiving aid to dependent 
children were substantial in compari- 
son with the monthly increases for 
these programs during the past three 
, winters. With the January increase in 
general assistance, the number of 
cases on the rolls exceeded the num- 


[' three of the public assistance 


| ber in the preceding January by 1.7 


percent. Despite the rise in the num- 
ber of families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children, there were still 
about 19,500 fewer families on the 
rolls than in the previous January. 
The increase in the program for aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled continued. 


The number of recipients of old- 


age assistance dropped by about 5,900. 
The decline is larger than that in 
other recent months and reflects the 
relatively high death rates for aged 
persons in the winter months. For 
the first time in 10 months, the num- 
ber of recipients of aid to the blind 
declined. 

For the country as a whole, average 
payments decreased slightly for re- 
cipients of old-age assistance, aid to 
the blind, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled but increased by 
a few cents for families receiving aid 
to dependent children. 

Among the States, changes in av- 
erage payments were small. In a few 
States, however, changes in law or 
agency policy resulted in more sub- 
stantial increases or decreases. Under 
legislation effective January 1, the 
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Nebraska agency no longer makes 
vendor payments for medical care 
from funds for the special types of 
public assistance. Amounts for med- 
ical care are now included in money 
payments to recipients up to the State 
maximums on individual payments 
for each program. (The maximum for 
old-age assistance was increased from 
$60 to $65; there were no changes for 
the other two programs.) The balance 
of the medical bills that cannot be 
met within the maximums is now 
paid from local general assistance 
funds. As a result, total and average 
payments for each of the special types 
of public assistance have decreased, 
since the supplemental payments for 
medical care made from general as- 
sistance funds are not reflected in 
these amounts. 

For other States, substantial 
changes in average payments resulted 
when the States raised or lowered the 
proportion by which payments were 
being reduced. Mississippi, to conserve 
funds, applied a further cut in pay- 
ments to families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children; the percent of bud- 
geted need that may be met was re- 
duced from 53 percent to 23 percent. 
The average payment dropped only 
$3.73, however, because about 9 in 10 
families were receiving payments at 
the maximums. Even after this addi- 
tional cut, the reduced amount of the 
budget deficits doubtless exceeded the 
maximums for many families, and 
such families would continue to get 
payments at the maximums. 

Average payments to recipients of 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled in Oklahoma dropped $13 
when the State reduced from 85 per- 
cent to 65 percent the proportion of 
need met. 


Alabama had the largest increases 
for aid to dependent children ($5.64) 
and aid to the permanently and to- 
tally disabled ($2.56), as well as the 
second largest increase for aid to the 
blind ($3.33). These increases were 
effected when the State lowered the 
percentage reductions in these pro- 
grams. 

Illinois raised the amounts paid to 
recipients of old-age assistance, aid 
to the blind, and aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled when the 
maximums for these programs were 
changed from $71 to $74 in January. 
The maximum is adjusted according 
to the percentage change in the con- 
sumer price index for Chicago. 

The average general assistance pay- 
ment dropped 23 cents during the 
month. Among the States, changes in 
average payments ranged from a de- 
crease of $5 in Massachusetts to an 
increase of $8 in Colorado. 


{The number of persons receiving 
monthly benefits under old-age and 
survivors insurance passed the 6-mil- 
lion mark in January. Three million 
persons were receiving monthly bene- 
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“Family Play Day” is the theme for 
Child Health Day this year. In pro- 
claiming May 1 as Child Health Day, 
President Eisenhower urged all fami- 
lies to make it a day “when parents 
and children join in family activity 
of work or play that will strengthen 
and enrich the union between them.” 
He invited all organizations and in- 
terested groups “to unite upon that 
day in observances designed to en- 
hance family ties throughout the 
year.” 
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fits in September 1950, 10% years 
after monthly benefits were first pay- 
able. The increase of 3 million in the 
number of beneficiaries since that 
date reflects both the major expan- 
sion of the program effected by Con- 
gress in August 1950 and the gradual 
maturing of the program as evidenced 
by the increasing number of persons 
who meet all of the eligibility require- 
ments for benefits. 

Monthly benefits being paid at the 
end of January totaled $257.5 million. 
Since only about $61.6 million was be- 
ing paid in August 1950, monthly 
benefits have increased more than 
fourfold in the past 34 years. The 
growth in the beneficiary rolls in re- 
cent years and the higher benefit 
rates provided by the 1950 and the 
1952 amendments were chiefly re- 
sponsible for the rapid increase in the 
monthly rate of benefit payments. 

Awards of monthly benefits were 
made to 95,600 persons in January, 
about 5,700 less than in December. 
This was the first time in 14 months 
that the number of awards dropped 
below 100,000. All types of benefits 
shared in the decline. Lump-sum 
death payments totaling $7.2 million 
were awarded in January to 42,600 
persons; the average lump-sum pay- 
ment per deceased worker was $173.88 
—a new high. 

At the end of 1953, monthly bene- 
fits were being withheld from almost 
362,000 beneficiaries entitled to old- 
age, wife’s, husband’s, widow’s, wid- 
ower’s, mother’s, or parent’s benefits 
—about 4,000 more than in December 
1952. The reason for 71 percent of the 
suspensions was the employment of 
the beneficiaries (under age 75) for 
wages of more than $75 a month. 
Wife’s or husband’s benefits withheld 
because of the employment of the 
old-age beneficiary represented 13 
percent of the suspensions, while 11 





ERRATA. In the January 1954 issue— 

Line 9 of the last full paragraph, 
column 3, page 3, should read: wel- 
fare department of [Illinois was 
directed 

Line 1, paragraph 3, column 3, page 
7, should read: In aid to the blind, 
eight States 

The second sentence in paragraph 
4,column 3, page 7, should be omitted. 
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percent were accounted for by the 
self-employment of the beneficiary or 
of the old-age beneficiary on whose 


earnings the wife’s or husband’s ben- 
efits are based. 
(Continued on page 29) 


Selected current statistics 
[Corrected to Mar. 10, 1954] 








Calendar year 
‘ ary Jecember i ary 
Item : ‘1954 1952 : ‘1953 
t Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
| 
Total civilian 62,137 | 62,614 | 62,416 63, 417 62, 96 
Employed 59, 778 | 60, 764 | 60, 524 61, 894 61, 293 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance ? | 48, 200 | 46, 300 45, 506 
Covered by State unemployiment insurance 35, 400 36, 700 | 35, 700 | 36, 44 35, 717 
Unemployed ‘eS 2.359| 1.850] 1,892 1, 523 1, 673 
Personal Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates | 
Total 5 é = $282. 5 $284.6 | $280.5 | $284 $269, 7 
Employees’ income ¢ 195.0 196.8 193. 7 198 184.3 
Proprietors’ and rental income 50.0 | 50.3 | 51.6 | 49.9 51.2 
Persona! interest income and dividends. 22. 8 22. 7 21.6 22, 2 21.0 
ST aegndepgesr ap tmareeteatttates ay ET 2.5 | 2.4 | 2.5 | 2 4 24 
Social insur: ance and related payments § 10. 2 | 10.1 | 8.6 | 9.1 7.9 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances ® and bonuses | 4 | 4 | 4 | 4 7 
Miscellaneous income payments !° | 21 1) 2.3 2.2 2.4 
} 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance } 
Monthly benefits: | 
Current-payment status: ' 
Number (in thousands) pieT Ses | 6, O51 5, 981 5, 108 | 
Amount (in thousands) a : | $257, 499 $253, 792 $209, 294 |$3, 013, 200 | $2, 228, 969 
Average old-age benefit... —-____.- $51.25 $51.10 £49. 44 | : ne 
Awards (in thousands): | 
Number £4 | 96 101 108 1, 419 1, 053 
pT ee nee | 4,4 $4, 572 $4,933 | $65,772 $42, 750 
Unemployment Insurance 3 
Initial claims (in thousands). 1,749 1, 616 1,040 11,349 11,174 
Weeks of unemployment claimed ( in thousands 8, 215 6, 677 4,902 51, 468 54, 311 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) 6, 688 5,173 | 4,191 42,556 45,777 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thous: ands). 1, 592 1,124 953 812 874 
Benefits paid (in millions) ! $158 | $121 | $94 $962 $998 
Average weekly payment for total unemploy me mi _ $24. 53 | $24. 34 | $23. 43 $23. 58 $22.79 
lle 
Public Assistance " | | 
wt eicninicamacanmniiniae| 
Recipients (in thousands): | 
Old-age assistance 2, 585 2, 591 2, 639 
Aid to dependent children: | 
Families. toi 553 548 | i _ 
eS ae 1,479 1, 464 | 1, 504 
pO ON OS Sara 100 100 | 99 
Aid to the — and tot: nosh disabled 198 195 | 167 | 
General assistance... __ 297 270 | 290 
Average payments: | | 
Old-age assistance. Fo $51.34 $51. 50 | $51.17 
Aid to dependent children (pe r family) - sii 84. 33 84. 22 84. 08 | 
Aid to the blind | 65. 57 55. 65 54. 85 
Aid to the permanently and totally « disabled a 53. 18 53. 44 53. 46 | 
General assistance 50. 30 | 50. 63 49.12 





1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
employment figures represent specific week and an- 
nual figures, average week (unemployment insurance 
data represent pay period instead of week). 

2 Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance; excludes joint coverage under the 
railroad retirement and old-age and survivors insur- 
ance programs. Data for January 1953 and January 
1954 not available. 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

4 Data from the Office of Business Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce. Continental United States, 
except for employees’ income, which includes pay of 
Federal civilian and military personnel in all areas. 

’ Beginning January 1952, social insurance contri- 
butions from the self-employed excluded from total 
but not deducted from proprietors’ income. 

6 Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for depend- 
ents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee con- 
tributions under social insurance and related pro- 
grams. 

? Payments to recipients under the 4 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 





8 Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefits- 
railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement bene 
fits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; work 
men’s compensation; State and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance and temporary disability benefits; 
and unemployment allowances to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act. 

* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and 
under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act. 

Includes payments under the Government 
life insurance, national service life insurance, and 
military and naval insurance programs, the Govern- 
ment contribution to nonprofit organizations, bus- 
iness transfer payments, and recoveries under the 
Employer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and 
seamen. 

'! Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit; calen- 
dar-year figures represent payments certified. 

12 Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts ad- 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds, 

13 Except for general assistance, includes vendor 
payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments. 
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Old-Age Assistance: Plan Provisions on 
Childrens Responsibility for Parents 


The problem of determining and enforcing the responsibility 
of adult sons and daughters for the support of their parents has 
been receiving increasing attention as the States have worked 


to improve the administration of assistance. 


The following 


summary of old-age assistance laws and policies on children’s 
responsibility gives a basis for further consideration of the ad- 
ministrative problems involved and for interpretation of inter- 


state differences in 


the extent of children’s contributions. 


State procedures for determining children’s ability to contribute 
will be reported in the May Bulletin. 


agencies have taken many dif- 

ferent approaches to the prob- 
lem of responsibility of adult sons 
and daughters for support of their 
parents. Most States—but by no 
means all — hold that adult children 
are legally responsible for the support 
of certain needy parents as defined 
by law. In some States, chiefly those 
in which children are not legally ob- 
ligated to support their parents, the 
assistance agencies encourage but do 
not take any steps to require contri- 
butions. In other States the assist- 
ance agencies seek by various meth- 
ods to require contributions. 

The old-age assistance plan provi- 
sions on responsibility of relatives 
(other than husbands and wives) are 
concerned largely, but not entirely, 
with the responsibility of adult chil- 
dren. This article discusses only the 
plan provisions concerning adult chil- 
cren; the provisions are those in ef- 
fect in October 1952. “‘Children,” as 
used in this article, always means 
adult children. 

Although the laws sometimes limit 


G scen legislatures and assistance 


* Division of Program Statistics and 
Analysis, Bureau of Public Assistance 

Information on the support legislation 
was compiled by the Office of the General 
Counsel, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and information on the 
plan provisions by the Bureau of Public 
Assistance. Summaries of the legal and 
other plan provisions were sent to the 
regional attorneys and regional public as- 
sistance representatives of the Depart- 
ment for review by the regional office and 
State agency staffs. 
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legal responsibility to children living 
in the State, they make no distinction 
between those sharing living arrange- 
ments with their parents and those 
not sharing such arrangements. The 
distinction is, however, frequently 
made in agency policies (rules, regu- 
lations, and instructions to staff) 
that, together with the laws, make up 
the old-age assistance plan provisions. 
To the extent that the plan provisions 
differ for the two groups, this article 
is limited to those concerning chil- 
dren living outside the household. 
Provisions for considering the extent 
of the responsibility of children shar- 
ing living arrangements with their 
parents are more complex than the 
others chiefiy because, when child and 
parent live together, the assistance 
agency often deals with two problems 
that are not always clearly differenti- 
ated in the State plan. One is the 
problem of how the joint living ex- 
penses shall be divided between the 
assistance recipient and the child; 
the other is the problem of whether 
the child should be expected to con- 
tribute to the parent’s support, and, 
if so, what should be counted a con- 
tribution as distinct from a just share 
of the joint living expenses. The pro- 
visions are further complicated in 
that a number of assistance agencies 
make distinctions between situations 
in which a child lives in the home of 
a parent and those in which the par- 
ent lives in the home of a child. 

The plan provisions summarized 
here are only a small part of the in- 
formation needed on the question of 
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responsibility of adult children for 
support of their parents. The sum- 
mary gives some basis for consider- 
ing the problems encountered in ad- 
ministering the many different kinds 
of laws and policies in the area of 
children’s responsibility and a limited 
basis for interpreting interstate dif- 
ferences in the extent to which adult 
children contribute to parents receiv- 
ing old-age assistance. Information 
on the number of recipients getting 
contributions from adult children and 
on the types and amounts of contri- 
butions will be available from the 
study of requirements, incomes, re- 
sources, and social characteristics of 
recipients of old-age assistance, made 
in 1953 by the State agencies in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Public 
Assistance. 

Information on children’s contribu- 
tions to recipients of old-age assist- 
ance is only part of the story of how 
program expenditures are affected by 
contributions and by laws and poli- 
cies on children’s responsibility. How 
many parents not getting old-age 
assistance but getting contributions 
from their children would be eligible 
for aid if the children did not con- 
tribute? The possible maximum effect 
of children’s contributions on the 
number of recipients would be appar- 
ent only from a study of the amounts 
and sources of incomes of aged per- 
sons not receiving assistance. Study 
of the incomes of the aged population 
in general is not within the scope of 
the assistance agencies’ responsibil- 
ities and functions or of their facili- 
ties for research. 

The total effect of laws and policies 
concerning children’s responsibility 
is still more difficult to measure than 
the effect of children’s contributions. 
How many of the contributions to 
assistance recipients or other old per- 
sons are prompted by knowledge of 
the existence of the laws and policies? 
Many children’s contributions are, of 
course, entirely voluntary and would 
be made regardless of any legal obli- 
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gation. These voluntary contributions 
are not easily distinguishable from 
others. How many parents, even 
though their incomes are somewhat 
below assistance standards, either do 
not apply or withdraw their claims 
for assistance because they do not 
want to comply with laws and poli- 
cies on children’s responsibility? To 
answer these questions, and thus to 
measure the continuing effects on 
old-age assistance caseloads and pay- 
ments of any given provision on chil- 
dren’s responsibility, would be ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible. 
The initial, as distinct from the con- 
tinuing, effects of new or substan- 
tially revised policies are measurable 
to the extent that they are reflected 
in case closings and reductions in as- 
sistance payments. 

Whether the children of old-age 
assistance recipients contribute more 
or less to their parents than other 
children in similar circumstances 
contribute to their parents is among 
the many unknowns. Nor do we have 
any measure of differences from the 
past to the present in the extent of 
children’s contributions to parents; 
there are only scattered pieces of in- 
formation for limited geographical 
areas or for limited segments of the 
aged population. It has frequently 
been assumed, probably correctly, 
that the proportion of aged parents 
depending entirely or chiefly on their 
children is lower now than, say, 50 
or 25 years ago. Patterns of support 
and concepts about support of the 
aged population have changed and 
are continuing to change, and the 
problem has increased in size and in 
complexity. Not only are there more 
old persons in proportion to the rest 
of the population, but they are “old” 
longer because they tend to retire 
earlier and to live somewhat longer 
than in the past. 

Because children outnumber par- 
ents, and often only one or two chil- 
dren in a family take responsibility 
for their parents, the proportion of 
adult children contributing, whatever 
the figure at any given time, is un- 
doubtedly smaller than the proportion 
of parents receiving such help. As 
families grow smaller and the number 
of adult children in relation to the 
number of aged parents drops, it 
seems reasonable to assume that rela- 


tively fewer aged persons will have 
one or more children both able and 
willing to contribute. 

Contributing children often were, 
and are, those sharing living arrange- 
ments with their parents, either in 
the parents’ homes or in the chil- 
dren’s homes. Presumably the shared 
living arrangement often was, and is, 
one of mutual economic necessity or 
niutual economic advantage or both. 
As size of families and of dweliing 
units declines, and as proportionately 
more adults of all ages are wage earn- 
ers rather than entrepreneurs, it be- 
comes less easy for parents and chil- 
dren to work out mutually satisfac- 
tory and advantageous joint living 
arrangements and joint participation 
in family farms or businesses. In ad- 
dition, the greater variety of employ- 
ment opportunities, especially for 
women, and the development of re- 
tirement plans and other programs 
for the support of the aged mean that 
both parents and children have a 
wider range of choice. Still, a sub- 
stantial proportion of all persons over 
age 65—possibly about a third—live, 
whether by choice or of economic 
necessity, with their children in their 
own or the children’s homes. It seems 
probable that most parents sharing 
living arrangements with their chil- 
dren either are partly or fully sup- 
ported by the children or at least get 
some financial advantage from the 
sharing of household expenses. 

Information is lacking on the num- 
ber of parents either partly or fully 
supported by their children. It is 
known, however, that proportionately 
few aged parents get full support 
from their children, since about 4 of 
every 5 persons over age 65 are known 
to have some other source of income. 
Of the 13.5 million persons over age 
65 in June 1953, about 4.3 million 
were drawing old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits and 2.5 million 
were getting old-age assistance. Some 
4.0 million were earners or the aged 
wives of earners, and about a million 
were getting veterans’ benefits or ben- 
efits under public retirement systems 
other than old-age and survivors in- 
surance. Some persons received in- 
come from more than one of the spe- 
cified sources. No specific information 
is available on sources of income of 
some 2.0-3.0 million aged persons 


with a wide range of incomes. Some 


of them undoubtedly depended On | 


Savings or income from iny estments: 
others were supported by their chil. 


dren; and still others depended on 


other sources or various combinations 
of sources of support. Some aged per- 
sons in every group—wage earners, 
beneficiaries under public retirement 
systems, old-age assistance recipients, 
and others—are partly supported by 
their adult children. 

Opinions inevitably differ widely as 
to the level of living that sons and 
daughters of aged parents should be 
able to maintain for themselves and 
their children before being called up- 
on to contribute to their parents. 
When the parents are able to get 
along on income from private sources 
or from public retirement benefits, 
which are in no way affected by any 
other income that the beneficiaries 
may have, the public generally is not 
concerned with the extent of chil- 
dren’s contributions. Public attention 
is frequently directed, however, to the 
question of the extent to which adult 
children do contribute and should 
contribute to parents who apply for 
old-age assistance, since this type of 
income is available only to aged per- 
sons who qualify under State legal 
and policy definitions of “needy” per- 
sons. 


Recent Changes in Plan Pro- 
visions 

Until the late 1940’s, contrasting 
trends were apparent in the changes 
in laws and agency policies concern- 
ing responsibility of adult children. 
Some changes emphasized the neces- 
sity of enforcing children’s responsi- 
bility, while others tended to relax 
or eliminate provisions requiring chil- 
dren to support old-age assistance ap- 
plicants and recipients. 

Most of the recent changes, how- 
ever, have tended to strengthen the 
provisions that encourage or require 
children to contribute to their par- 
ents to the extent of their ability. 
The State agencies have made con- 
sistently greater efforts to develop 
more specific and equitable methods 
of determining ability of the children 


1 For a summary of laws enacted in the 
1953 State legislative sessions see the Bul- 
letin, January 1954, pp. 8-9. 
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A few States have enacted into law 
income-scale provisions specifying the 
extent of children’s financial liability. 

In 1951, Alabama, Arkansas, 


| Georgia, and Nevada all passed laws 


intended to require ceriain relatives 
to contribute to needy, aged appli- 
cants and recipients, and assistance 
agencies in several other States 
adopted new policies to the same 
effect. Perhaps the most fundamental 
change occurred in Nevada, where the 
1951 law makes husbands, wives, par- 
ents, and children, “if of sufficient 
financial ability,” responsible for sup- 
port of public assistance applicants 
and recipients and establishes maxi- 
mum required monthly contributions 
from legally responsible relatives with 
specified numbers of dependents and 
specified amounts of income. The 
Nevada law also states that ‘the li- 
ability of a relative to contribute to the 
support of a recipient of public assist- 
ance established by this act shall not 
be grounds for denying or discontinu- 
ing public assistance to any person; 
provided, however, that by accepting 
such public assistance the recipient 
thereof shall be deemed to consent to 
suit in his name by the county against 
such responsible living relative or rel- 
atives and to secure an order for his 
support.’’°- This legislation in effect 
replaced the earlier legal provision 
for old-age assistance that “no rela- 
tive of the applicant or recipient shall 
be in anywise required to contribute 
to the support and maintenance of 
said applicant and recipient, and no 
questionnaire or inquisition whatso- 
ever shall be made or forwarded to 
any such relative; nor shall applicant 
or recipient be required to submit the 
...Mames of any... relatives for the 
purpose of inquiring as to their finan- 
cial ability to contribute any sum 
whatsoever to the support and main- 
tenance of said applicant or recipient, 
it being the intent and purpose of this 
act to remove all applicants and re- 
cipients from the operation, restric- 
tions and provisions of .. . the pauper 
laws.”’3 

The 1951 Alabama law, the 
Nevada law, includes an income scale 


like 





2Nevada Compiled Laws, 1929, 1949 
Supp., sec. 5146. 12a (added by ch. 197, 
1951). 

3Ibid., sec. 5158.06 (amended by ch. 
$15, 1951). 
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for determining the extent of respon- 
sibility of husbands, wives, parents, 
and children for assistance applicants 
and recipients. It differs substantially 
from the Nevada law, however, in 
providing that the amount for which 
such relatives are liable shall be de- 
ducted from the amount of assistance 
for which an applicant would other- 
wise be eligible. The needy person is 
authorized to sue any such relative 
for ‘‘accumulated contributions” and 
future contributions. Alabama’s ear- 
lier general support law, providing for 
local units of government to recover 
from the legally responsible relatives 
the amounts spent for relief of needy 
persons, had been applied to the ad- 
ministration of certain other assist- 
ance programs but not to old-age as- 
sistance. Before the 1951 support law 
was passed, the assistance agency’s 
policy was generally to encourage but 
not require children to contribute to 
parents receiving old-age assistance. 

In Georgia, where policy had been 
similar to Alabama’s, the new legis- 
lation provided: “If any recipient of 
old-age assistance has any child or 
children, who, in accordance with in- 
come and resources tables established 
by the State Department of Public 
Welfare, are able to support him but 
who fail to provide such support, the 
amount granted as assistance 
shall be recoverable from such child 
or children, provided that judgment 
in the trial court is rendered during 
the lifetime of the recipient .. .’’5 

The Tennessee Legislature, during 
its consideration in 1951 of State poi- 
icy on relatives’ responsibility, re- 
pealed® a 1949 provision that only 
income actually available to appli- 
cants or recipients could be consid- 
ered in determining eligibility for old- 
age assistance. The State agency then 
revised its policies so as to deny as- 
sistance under certain circumstances 
when children are determined able 
to support, whether or not they are 
actually supporting. Tennessee has no 
legislation establishing the responsi- 
bility of children for support of their 
parents. 


4Code of Alabama, 1940, (Pocket Sup- 
plement), title 49, secs. 109-116. 

5 Georgia Code Annotated, secs. 99-626 
and 99--627. 

6 Public Acts 
104. 


of Tennessee, 1951, ch. 


Types of Legisiation 


Since, under common law, children 
have no responsibility for the support 
of their parents, legal responsibility 
is established by statute or not at all. 
Twelve States have no legislation of 
any kind (public assistance, general 
support, or criminal legislation) es- 
tablishing the duty of children to sup- 
port their parents (table 1); thus, 
whatever their moral obligations may 
be, children are not legally respon- 
sible for the support of their parents 
in these States. The old-age assist- 
ance law in one of these States spe- 
cifically provides that children shall 
not be held legally responsible for the 
support of their parents. 

Six States have some type of gen- 
eral support legisiation, in the tradi- 
tion of the old poor laws, that estab- 
lishes the duty of children to support 
certain indigent parents but that has 
not been specifically applied in any 
way in the administration of old-age 
assistance. In these six States, the 
old-age assistance laws make no ref- 
erence to responsibility of relatives. 
The only legal remedy specifically 
authorized by the support laws in 
four of these six States is for local 
units of government to recover from 
the legally responsible relatives the 
amounts spent for the relief of needy 
persons. Since no local funds are pro- 
vided for old-age assistance in these 
four States, the laws would seem to 
have no possible applicability to the 
administration of old-age assistance. 
In the other two States, the legal 
remedy is for the “poor” person to 
bring suit for support against his 
legally responsible relatives. Some but 
probably not all persons eligible for 
old-age assistance in these States 
would be “poor” or “in necessitous 
circumstances” within the meaning 
of the support laws and thus would 
have recourse to the courts if they 
chose, on their own initiative, to seek 
support from their children. 

In 18 States, then, either children 
are not legally responsible for their 
parents or their legal responsibility 
has no specific relationship to the 
administration of old-age assistance. 

The other 33 States (including 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia) have either public assist- 
ance legislation establishing respon- 
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sibility of children for support of 
old-age assistance applicants and/or 
recipients or some other type of legis. 
lation establishing the responsibility 
of children for parents that is ap- 
plicable to the administration of the 


program. In this group are States 
with (1) any type of legislation au- 
thorizing the assistance agency (or 
another government unit acting for 
the assistance agency) to bring suit 
against legally responsible children 
for support of the parent or for re- 
covery of assistance granted, (2) any 
other type of public assistance legis- 
lation naming children as responsible 
for support of old-age assistance ap- 
plicants and recipients, or (3) any 
legislation that is the basis for an 
old-age assistance plan provision con- 
cerning enforcement of children’s re- 
sponsibility for parents. 

Provisions for enforcement of chil- 
dren’s responsibility—court action by 
the assistance agency or other gov- 
ernment unit or by the parent—may 
be included in old-age assistance laws 
(or public assistance laws applicable 
to old-age assistance and other as- 
sistance programs), general support 
laws, or criminal laws. Enforcement 
provisions appearing only in general 
support or in criminal statutes are 
not ordinarily the basis for old-age 
assistance plan provisions unless the 
public assistance laws include some 
reference to children’s responsibility 
for parents. 


Types of Plan Provisions (Laws 
and Agency Policies) 

Almost all the old-age assistance 
plan provisions concerning the re- 
sponsibility of children outside the 
household for supporting or contrib- 
uting to the support of old-age assist- 
ance applicants and recipients may 
be classified, in broad and oversimpli- 
fied terms, in one of three groups. 

(1) Provisions that may encourage 
contributions from children able to 
contribute, but that do not include 
any means of seeking to require sup- 
port from children who do not con- 
tribute voluntarily. These provisions 
take into account, in determining 
eligibility and the amount of assist- 
ance payments, only such contribu- 
tions as are clearly and voluntarily 
made available to applicants and 
recipients. 
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(2) Provisions that seek to require 
support, by some type of court action 
initiated by the agency or the recipi- 
ent, from children determined by the 
agency to be able to support, but that 
take into account in determining 
eligibility and payments only such 
contributions as are clearly available. 

(3) Provisions that take into ac- 
count, in determining eligibility and 
payments, contributions that the 
agency determines that the children 
are able to make, whether or not the 
contributions are actually available 
at the time of the agency determina- 
tion. The wording of several of these 
plan provisions indicates that they 
seek to require support by denying 
assistance. They sometimes include a 
plan for reconsideration by the assist- 
ance agency if the child continues to 
fail to support, but once assistance 
has been denied the initiative in seek- 
ing support or in proving that support 
is not forthcoming rests essentially 
with the aged person. The assistance 
agency does not take responsibility 
either for bringing court action or 
for meeting the needs of the appli- 
cant pending actual receipt of con- 
tributions. 

Within each of these three broad 
groupings there are many differences 
of detail. Also, the old-age assistance 
plan in a given State may include two 
or even all three of these general 
types of provisions, each relating to 
a different group of children. 

In the District of Columbia, for 
example, only children living in the 
District are legally responsible for 
their parents. The assistance agency 
encourages but does not require con- 
tributions from children living else- 
where. When, however, children live 
in the District, the following plan 
provisions apply: (1) Assistance is de- 
nied to applicants whose children are 
determined, according to an income 
scale, to be able to support fully, 
whether or not they are actually sup- 
porting: and (2) assistance payments 
that take into account only actually 
available contributions are made to 
applicants whose children can sup- 
port in part only or to recipients 
whose children can support either 
fully or partly. If, however, the chil- 
dren do not contribute to the full 
extent of their determined ability, 
court action may be taken to recover 
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from them whatever part of the as- 
sistance granted they are able to con- 
tribute. 

The plan in the District of Colum- 
bia rests on two separate provisions 
of the old-age assistance law. One 
specifies that assistance may be 
granted only if the applicant has no 
child or other person financially able 
to support him and legally responsi- 
ble for his support.7 The other speci- 
fies that “if at any time during the 
continuance of old-age assistance the 
Board of Commissioners or its desig- 
nated agency has reason to believe 
that a spouse, father, child, or grand- 
child [living in the District of Colum- 
bia] is reasonably able to assist [the 
recipient], it shall be empowered to 
bring suit... against [any such rela- 
tive] to recover the amount of assist- 
ance provided . . . or such part there- 
of as [the relative] was reasonably 
able to pay.’’8 

Because many State plans include 
more than one type of provision, a 
count of the States with any given 
type of provision is subject to many 
qualifications. Some generalizations 
are nevertheless possible. 

Sixteen States® have only the first 
type of plan provision—that is, chil- 
dren are not required to contribute; 
the mere determination of their abil- 
ity to support is not a basis for denial 
of assistance, and there is no provi- 
sion for any type of court action 
against children who fail to support. 
These 16 States include 11 of the 12 
States with no laws of any kind es- 
tablishing a duty of children to sup- 
port their parents and five of the six 
States with general support laws that 
have not been specifically applied to 
old-age assistance. Thus, in these 
States, any plan provisions that seek 
to encourage children to contribute 
rest on agency policies. 

In 21 States,!° the plans include the 
7 District of Columbia Code, sec. 46—- 
202 (f). 

8 Ibid., sec. 46-211. 

® Arizona, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming. 

10 Alaska, Arkansas, California, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Hawaii, Indiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Jersey, New York, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 


second type of provision—for court 
action against children able to sup- 
port who fail to do so—but do not 
include any provision for denying as- 
sistance merely on the basis of a de- 
termination of children’s ability to 
support. The plan provisions in all 
these States rest both on laws and 
on agency policies. The plans typi- 
cally make some distinction based on 
the residence of the child. When chil- 
dren live in other States, the first 
type of provision—encouraging but 
not requiring support—generally ap- 
plies. 

Plans in the other 14 States!! in- 
clude the third general type of pro- 
vision, basing eligibility and pay- 
ments, under specified circumstances, 
on the ability of children to contrib- 
ute, without regard to actual contri- 
butions. In Mississippi and Tennessee 
the plans rest on agency policies 
only; in the other 12 States, on both 
laws and agency policies. The laws in 
some but not all of the 12 States in- 
clude provisions, similar to that of 
the District of Columbia, specifying 
that assistance may be granted only 
if no legally responsible children are 
able to support: in all of them, how- 
ever, children are legally responsible 
for the support of their parents. Most 
of the 14 States have plans that in- 
clude more than one type of provi- 
sion. When children live out of the 
State, the first type of provision—en- 
couraging but not requiring support 
—often applies. When children live 
in the State, only the third type of 
provision—denying assistance with- 
out regard to actual contributions— 
may be applicable, or the plan, as in 
the District of Columbia, may include 
both the second and third types of 
provisions. 


Plans Not Requiring Contri- 
butions 


In the 16 States with no plan pro- 
visions requiring contributions, the 
eligibility of applicants and the 
amount of the assistance payments 
for recipients are in no way affected 
by the ability of the children outside 
the household to contribute except as 





11 Alabama, Connecticut, the District of 
Columbia, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, 


Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Tennessee, and Ver- 
mont. 








contributions are actually available. 
Laws in four of these States (Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Texas, Utah) and ad- 
ministrative regulations in the others 
prohibit presumption of contributions 
not actually available. Any regular 
contributions made by the children 
are, of course, taken into account in 
the same way as any other income in 
determining eligibility and payment. 

In Texas—one of the States with 
no legislation making children liable 
for support of their parents—the old- 
age assistance law prohibits any in- 
quiry into the financial ability of 
children in determining an appli- 
cant’s eligibility. The law provides 
further that “the applicant’s child or 
other relative, except husband or wife, 
is to be treated by the State Depart- 
ment [of Public Welfare] in the same 
way as any other person not related 
to the applicant; any aid or contribu- 
tions to the applicant from such child 
or other relative, except husband or 
wife, must actually exist in fact, or 
with reasonable certainty, be avail- 
able in the future to constitute a re- 
source to the applicant.” 12 

Utah’s old-age assistance plan limits 
agency consideration of responsibility 
and ability of children to those shar- 
ing living arrangements with their 


parents; there is no provision for 
seeking contributions from other 
children. 


Plans in most of the other States 
in this group include some type of 
general provision instructing workers 
to discuss with parents and children 
the ability and willingness of chil- 
dren outside the household to contri- 
bute to their parents. 

The Oklahoma agency, for example, 
instructs its workers through its staff 
manual that “it is considered that 
adult children have a moral obliga- 
tion for the support of their parents. 
This obligation represents a potential 
resource which it is the Department’s 
policy to develop to the fullest extent 
possible. Discussion of the ability and 
willingness of adult children to assist 
the client is essential to a full under- 
standing of the situation.” !% 





12 Vernon’s Civil Statutes Annotated, 
title 20A, art. 695c, sec. 20 (5). 

18 The source of this quotation and all 
other quotations not otherwise identified 
is plan material on file with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


The North Carolina agency manual 
states that “assistance should supple- 
ment, not replace, aid from relatives. 
On the other hand relatives are not ex- 
pected to make contributions which 
force their own families below a level 
of living compatible with decency or 
health, deprive their children of an 
opportunity for education, or make 
it impossible for them to provide 
against their own dependency .... 
The decision as to which relatives 
should be contacted should be made 
on a selective basis with due regard 
for the circumstances involved.” 

The Kansas agency suggests con- 
sultation with relatives with whom 
the clients shares living arrangements 
or who have assisted the client in the 
past, and with other relatives if the 
agency believes they may contribute 
or the agency can help strengthen 
family ties. 

Obviously, such general provisions 
leave a wide area of administrative 
discretion. The extent to which the 
question of children’s ability to sup- 
port is discussed with the children 
depends largely on the judgment of 
local staff. 


Plans Denying Aid If Children 
Can Support 


Circumstances in which assistance 
may be denied if children are deter- 
mined to be able to support and/or 
if they fail to give information on 
ability to support, whether or not they 
are actually supporting, differ widely 
among the 14 States with this type of 
plan provision. 

In four States assistance may be 
denied under specified circumstances 
when children are determined to be 
able to support, but the children’s 
failure to provide information is not 
a basis for denial of assistance. In 
one State a child’s failure to give 
information may lead to denial of 
assistance, but otherwise only actual 
contributions are counted in deter- 
mining eligibility and payment. Nine 
States provide that assistance may be 
denied in some circumstances when 
a child fails to give information on 
ability to support, as well as when a 
child is determined to be able to sup- 
port. Under some plans, when the 
children do not give information the 
agency seeks reliable information 
from other sources and grants assist- 


ance if it can be established that the 
children are unable to support. Under 
other plans the burden of proof rests 
with the applicant and the children. 

Differences based on residence of 
the children.—Of the 14 states, only 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee 
follow the same policy whether the 
child lives in or out of the State. 
These three States, except under 
limited specified circumstances, deny 
assistance when children are able to 
support fully and take the expected 
contributions into account in deter- 
mining payments when children are 
able to support only in part. 

The other 11 States all make some 
distinction based on the residence of 
the child. Except in Nebraska, assist- 
ance is not denied when children live 
outside the State. In Nebraska, assist- 
ance may be denied on the basis of a 
determination of ability of children 
living either in Nebraska or in an- 
other State with legislation providing 
for reciprocal enforcement of support 
laws. If local staff, through the “usual 
investigation,” cannot make a deter- 
mination of the children’s ability or 
inability to contribute, the children 
may be called to a hearing before the 
county assistance committee. 

Other differences.—Some States in 
this group deny assistance under 
specified circumstances if children 
are found able to support fully but do 
not take into account ability to sup- 
port in part only (except as contribu- 
tions are actually available). Still 
another distinction sometimes made 
is that between applicants and recip- 
ients, as in the District of Columbia, 
where, as noted earlier, assistance is 
denied if children of applicants are 
able to support fully, but otherwise 
assistance payments are not affected 
by the children’s ability to contribute. 

Ohio also makes some distinction 
between applicants and recipients; 
when an applicant’s children who are 
living in Ohio are determined by the 
assistance agency, under its income- 
scale provisions, to be able to support 
fully or partly, the application is 
denied or the amount of the expected 
contribution is taken into account in 
determining the payment. When 4 
recipient’s children living in Ohio are 
found able to support fully or partly, 
local agency staff in consultation with 
the State fleld representative may 
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decide either to continue full assist- 
ance or to deny assistance (or take 
the expected contribution into ac- 
count in determining the payment). 
“They shall take into consideration 
whether support will probably be 
forthcoming, even though it is not 
promised by the relative. They shall 
not cancel Aid if this will cause suffer- 
ing or hardship to the recipient.” If 
assistance is continued, local agency 
staff and the field representative con- 
sider whether the case should be 
referred to the county prosecuting 
attorney. The resource of court action 
“should be explored according to the 
local situation.”’ 

Illinois, Iowa, and New Hampshire 
also permit denial of assistance as a 
matter of administrative discretion 
when children living in the State are 
clearly able to provide full support 
and it is believed that they will do so. 
In each of these three States, as in 
Ohio, court action may be initiated 
by the assistance agency against 
legally responsible children as an 
alternative to denial of assistance. 

The applicants’ legal remedy.— 
When assistance is denied on the 
basis of determined ability to support, 
whether or not support is actually 
available, the question of the appli- 
cant’s legal remedy is perhaps especi- 
ally important. Several of the plan 
provisions indicate that policies are 
based on the assumption that ordi- 
narily the children will support if 
assistance is denied. 

What happens if the children still 
do not support? In the District oi 
Columbia, Mississippi, and Tennessee 
there is no statutory provision speci- 
fically giving the aged persons them- 
selves legal recourse against the chil- 
dren. The Mississippi and Tennessee 
agencies have, however, adopted pol- 
icies on “hardship cases” intended to 
prevent suffering if the children still 
do not support after assistance is 
denied. An agency decision to deny 
or discontinue assistance or cut the 
assistance payment may be reversed 
if, 3 months after the applicant or 
recipient has exhausted his own re- 
sources, it can be established that, 
because of continued failure of the 
children to contribute, he has been 
dependent on some other agency or 
organization or on neighbors or has 
suffered real privation. 
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In Alabama a few aged persons 
might be left without legal recourse. 
Here applicants and recipients are 
advised of their right to bring civil 
suit under the reciprocal enforce- 
ment-of-support legislation as well as 
under the Alabama support law; there 
is, however, no practical remedy when 
legally responsible children live in one 
of the States with no applicable re- 
ciprocal support legislation.!4 

The other 10 States provide a legal 
remedy when the children fail to 
support. In Ohio and Kentucky the 
only legal remedy is action under 
criminal law. The Ohio agency speaks 
of the special reluctance of both law- 
enforcement officials and parents to 
initiate criminal action as one reason 
for placing greater reliance on denial 
of assistance than on court action as 
a means of requiring support: ‘“Ohio’s 
support statute is a criminal statute 
insofar as support of aged parents by 
children is concerned and as a gen- 
eral thing, prosecutors and judges are 
rather reluctant to actually enforce 
the statute, which fact coupled with 
the reluctance of aged persons to file 
complaints against their children 
makes it necessary for the Division 
{of Aid for the Aged] to take an affir- 
mative stand .. . in the hopes that by 
keeping persons who have relatives 
able to support them off the rolls it 
will . . . require the relatives to... 
support ..., without having to process 
the case through the local courts.” 15 

Although it seems reasonable to 
accept the Ohio agency’s assumption 
that special reluctance attaches to 
bringing criminal action, the outcome 
of either criminal or civil action is 
likely to be the same. In criminal 
actions, support orders are commonly 


14 Atkins v. Curtis, 66 So. (2d) 455 
(1958), upheld the constitutionality of 
the Alabama support law and the validity 
of deducting from the assistance payment 
the expected contribution from a child 
living in another State but held to be 
legally responsible because he had been 
in Alabama after the support law was 
passed. A dictum indicates that limiting 
an assistance payment because of the 
existence of relatives not supporting and 
not legally liab'o for the support of a 
needy person might violate the duty of the 
legislature, under the Alabama Constitu- 
tion of 1901, to require counties to make 
adequate provision for maintenance of 
the poor. 

15 Letter on file with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


issued and criminal penalties are im- 
posed only if the support orders are 
not paid. Some criminal statutes 
specifically provide for civil remedies. 
Following civil actions, chiidren 
ordered to support but failing to do 
so might eventually be held in con- 
tempt of court and thus be subject to 
criminal penalties. A basic difference 
is, of course, that in a criminal action 
a criminal penalty might be imme- 
diately imposed. 

To sum up—in three of the 14 
States where assistance may under 
some circumstances be denied because 
of a determination of children’s abil- 
ity to support, no legal remedy is 
specifically provided. In two States, 
only criminal action can be taken. In 
the other nine States the parents can 
initiate civil action against children 
determined able to support but failing 
to do so (with possibly a few excep- 
tions in Alabama). In three of these 
nine States, criminal action is also 
available. 

The States in which the parents 
have legal recourse against the chil- 
dren would ordinarily grant assistance 
if support is not actually forthcoming 
after there is an indication that a 
legal remedy is not available in the 
particular case. Since court action is 
at best likely to be slow, it is debatable 
whether the legal recourse in practice 
gives any more protection to appli- 
cants denied assistance than do the 
administrative provisions on “hard- 
ship cases” in Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee. 


Plans Calling for Court Action 
but Not Denying Aid 

The rest of the States all have some 
type of provision for court action 
when legally responsible children are 
able to support but fail to do so; 
these 21 States count only actual con- 
tributions in determining eligibility 
and payments. Thus, in these States 
the otherwise eligible aged person 
can always get assistance so long as 
his children do not actually support 
him, if he is willing to compiy with 
the plan provisions on determination 
of children’s responsibility and ability 
to support and on enforcement of 
their responsibility. 

Laws in five of these States (Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Oregon) specifically prohibit 
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denial or discontinuance of assistance 
because of a mere presumption that 
children are able to support. Oregon 
law, for example, provides that “the 
liability of a relative to contribute to 
the support of a recipient of public 
assistance established by this act 
shall not be grounds for denying or 
discontinuing public assistance to any 
person; provided, however, that by 
accepting such public assistance the 
recipient thereof shall be deemed to 
consent to the recovery of an amount 
equal thereto from any responsible 
living relative or relatives by the 
State public welfare commission .. .” 16 

Differences in types of court action. 
—Laws in 19 of the 21 States author- 
ize the assistance agency (or an- 
other government unit acting for the 
agency) to initiate civil suit against 
the legally responsible children; in 
nine !7 of the 19 the aged person also 
is specifically authorized by law to 
initiate civil suit. The other two 
States (Maryland and Virginia) have 
provisions for criminal action only, 
but civil remedies are provided as 
alternatives to the criminal remedies. 

Agency policies in only five (Dela- 
ware, Hawaii, Maryland, Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia) of the 21 States provide 
for initiation of court action by the 
recipient. The policies in four of these 
five States provide for either the re- 
cipient or the agency to initiate ac- 
tion; in the other (Maryland) the 
initiative rests with the recipient. In 
Rhode Island either the agency ad- 
ministering old-age assistance or the 
recipient may take the first step 
toward court action by referral to the 
local director of public welfare, who 
is responsible for administering gen- 
eral assistance and for initiating sup- 
port actions. 

The aged person is ordinarily au- 
thorized to bring suit for support 
only. The assistance agency is author- 
ized to bring suit for support of the 
recipient, for recovery of assistance 
granted, or for both support and re- 
covery. Amounts recovered from chil- 
dren are, of course, paid not to the 
parent but to the assistance agency 


16 Oregon Laws 1949, ch. 590, sec. 4. 

17 Delaware, Hawalli, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Montana, New Jersey, New York (in New 
York City only), Oregon, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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or to the State or local government.'* 
Support ordered by the court may be 
ordered paid directly to the parent 
or through the court to the parent 
or to the assistance agency. 

Other differences in plan provisions 
for court action.—The plan provisions 
for court action vary substantially 
from State to State. No plan calls 
routinely for court action against all 
children who are or may be able to 
support. Usually, court action is to be 
considered only after every effort has 
been made to persuade the children 
to contribute voluntarily. In a number 
of States, contributions are not neces- 
sarily expected from, and thus court 
action is not taken against, sons and 
daughters not supported or cared for 
in childhood by their parents, as well 
as other sons and daughters who have 
been estranged from their parents for 
some time. In some States, sons and 
daughters not supported in childhood 
are not legally responsible; in others, 
agency policy is to take no steps to 
enforce their responsibility. The plans 
for court action typically make some 
distinction based on the child’s 
residence. 

Some plans allow much more flex- 
ibility than others. The more flexible 
permit court action but do not specifi- 
cally require it, or they suspend for 
an indefinite period a decision as to 
whether court action is to be taken. 
Georgia agency policy, for example, 
does not include any plan for initia- 
tion of court action but provides only 
that local agencies shall refer to the 
State office those cases in which chil- 
dren fail to submit information or 
able children fail to contribute. Geor- 
gia law, as noted earlier, authorizes 
recovery action against financially 
able children within the lifetime of 
the recipient. 

In North Dakota, when a legally 
responsible relative refuses or neglects 
to contribute, “the county agency will 
notify the relative that a suit for 
recovery of assistance ... may be 
made against him at some time in 
the future.” If this notice brings no 


1i8If a Federal grant was made with re- 
spect to the assistance payment, the pro 
rata share of the recovery to which the 
United States is equitably entitled is de- 
ducted from subsequent Federal grants 
to the State (Social Security Act, sec. 
3(b) (2) (B)). 


action on the part of the relative, 
“it will be the responsibility of the 
county agency, in a reasonable length 
of time, to refer the case with full 
and complete information to the 
States attorney of the county for 
initiating legal action for recovery 
of assistance granted to the recipient 
from such date as it can be shown 
that the relative was or became able 
to provide for the full or partial sup- 
port of the client.” 

Plans in some other States specifi- 
cally provide that under given cir- 
cumstances court action must be 
initiated against children if assistance 
is granted; some of these policies in- 
clude definite time limits. An example 
is the New Jersey provision that, 
when a legally responsible relative 
“fails or refuses to make available 
to the client all or any portion” of 
the contribution he is found able to 
make, the agency “shall, within 30 
days, take appropriate action in ac- 
cordance with available procedure to 
compel contribution.” Similarly, fail- 
ure or refusal to furnish information 
Shall be deemed failure to support, 
and the agency “shall take appropri- 
ate action within 30 days... to 
secure judicial determination of ... 
ability to support.” 

The Rhode Island plan specifies a 
series of time limits within which cer- 
tain steps are to be taken by the 
recipient (or the agency) to secure 
information from children or to se- 
cure support from children deter- 
mined able to contribute. The last of 
these steps is to request the local 
director of public welfare to take 
court action against children still 
failing to contribute. If the recipient 
does not take (and does not want the 
agency to take) any one of these steps 
within the specified time, he becomes 
ineligible for assistance. 

The Maryland agency manual indi- 
cates that a determination of 4 
child’s ability to contribute and “the 
clear decision as to how this affects 
eligibility and the amount of the 
grant would leave the parent and the 
child able to work matters out be- 
tween themselves. If, however, the 
parent is claiming that the child does 
not or will not support or that he will 
not submit the required information, 
he [the parent] has the choice of tak- 
ing court action. Assistance shall not 
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be withheld while the availability is 
peing tested through the Court.” 
Thus, in Maryland, if children are 
found able to support wholly or partly 
put fail to do so, either the parent 
must take court action or assistance 
is denied or the payment cut. 

In Pennsylvania, the parent, as a 
condition of eligibility, must initiate 
court action if legally responsible 
children fail to give information or 
to make the contributions they are 
determined to be able to make (ex- 
cept that, in some instances, the 
agency rather than the parent may 
initiate the action). “If the client 
takes required court action, assistance 
is granted pending a court decision, 
if he is eligible in all other respects; 
if he refuses to take court action 
assistance is denied.’”’ Assistance may 
thus be denied even when the ex- 
pected contribution would meet only 
a small part of the parent’s needs 
according to assistance standards. In 
such instances, to avoid the necessity 
of either taking court action or doing 
without assistance altogether, the 
parent might say he gets a contribu- 
tion that he actually does not get. He 
would then receive some assistance, 
though not as much as if he had no 
children able to help. 


In these States, then, assistance 
may be denied if the applicant or 
recipient refuses to take (or permit 


the agency to take) court action, or 
the recipient may withdraw his claim 
for assistance rather than risk the 
possibility that the agency may take 
court action at some later date. The 
fact remains, however, that in all 21 
States the aged person not actually 
supported by his children can get 
assistance if he is willing to comply 
with the plan provisions. 

In two of these States (California 
and Rhode Island) responsibility is 
explicitly limited by law to children 
living in the State, and in several 
other States, agency policies similarly 
provide for court action only when 
children live in the State. A few agen- 
cies specifically provide for court ac- 
tion against children living in other 
States with legislation authorizing re- 
ciprocal enforcement of support. Most 
States have enacted such legislation, 
but the extent of its applicability to 
enforcement of children’s support of 
aged parents is not entirely clear. 
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These reciprocal support laws are rel- 
atively new (the first were enacted 
in 1949), and they have not been 
fully tested by the courts. Their pri- 
mary purpose is to compel fathers to 
support their minor children. 

Some of the types of problems aris- 
ing under attempts to use such legis- 
lation to compel support of a parent 
living in one State by children living 
in another are illustrated by the case 
of Vincenza v. Vincenza et al.19 This 
was a proceeding in the domestic re- 
lations court of New York City by 
Guiseppe Vincenza, 70 years old, liv- 
ing in New York (the “initiating 
State”), against five adult children 
living in New Jersey (the “responding 
State”). The New York City Depart- 
ment of Welfare was the “real party 
in interest.” The court held that the 
New York Uniform Support of De- 
pendents Law of 1949 does not pro- 
vide for proceedings against the chil- 
dren of a needy parent, “and even 
assuming that it did under the cir- 
cumstances, the petition would be 
denied as a matter of judicial dis- 
cretion.” Each of three of Mr. Vin- 
cenza’s children was a married house- 
wife “and as such not chargeable with 
her parent’s support except out of 
personal earnings or individual prop- 
erty.” Furthermore, support orders 
against any of the children “would 
doubtless be strongly contested be- 
cause the father . . . allegedly aban- 
doned respondents during childhood 

. ; and such misconduct of a father 
would in New Jersey free the wronged 
off-spring from obligation to contri- 
bute to his support . . . Even though 
no such exemption is recognized in 
New York, [where] an order for sup- 
port of a needy parent is predicated 
wholly on exoneration of the public 
purse, . . . nevertheless, this is not the 
type of case which a ‘responding’ 
State Court should be asked to han- 
dle, at least during the initial stage 
of evolving satisfactory cooperation 
in the administration of a novel sta- 
tute designed in any event primarily 
to alleviate the evils of desertion of 
wives and children.” 

The court further held that certain 
“considerations seem to me to justify, 
and indeed require, careful selectivity 


1998 New York Supplement (2d) 470 


(1950). 


in asking another State to open the 
doors of its Courts to non-residents 
of that State under a novel statute 
rooted in a concept of comity. Adop- 
tion of a come-one-come-all policy 
toward petitioners who may turn to 
the over-publicized new legislation as 
a panacea, which, of course, it is not, 
would doom the experiment to fail- 
ure. Better, therefore, to err on the 
side of circumspection against ex- 
tending the new law during the ex- 
perimental initial stage beyond its 
primary and original motivation and 
to avoid sending to a ‘responding 
State’ cases of doubtful merit.” 


Conclusion 


All of the several types of plan pro- 
visions, of course, involve problems of 
administration and questions of equi- 
table treatment of recipients, their 
children, and the other taxpayers 
who support the assistance programs. 

When there is no provision for legal 
enforcement of support of parents by 
their children, the assistance agency 
has, in the final analysis, little choice 
but to accept the children’s judgment 
as to whether they can contribute. 
The only alternative, if permitted by 
State law, is to deny assistance on the 
basis of a presumption that the chil- 
dren will support. Denial of assistance 
on this basis obviously may result in 
inequitable treatment of applicants 
and in actual hardship in some cases. 
Acceptance of the children’s judg- 
ment also leads to many kinds of in- 
equity. Children clearly able to sup- 
port may or may not do so. On the 
other hand, children only marginally 
able to contribute may sometimes be 
persuaded to do so at considerable 
sacrifice. 

Even when there is provision for 
legal enforcement, problems of equity 
arise. Attempts to enforce such pro- 
visions are generally limited to chil- 
dren living in the State or to children 
in the State and in other States with 
provisions for reciprocal enforcement 
of support laws. Some local law-en- 
forcement authorities are hesitant, 
others diligent, about undertaking 
legal action against children of aged 
recipients. Court decisions in appar- 
ently similar cases often differ widely. 
In any event, court procedures are 
timeconsuming and costly, and even 
when support orders are issued, the 
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support actually may not be forth- 
coming. 

A report of the Minnesota Commis- 
sion on Aging discusses the difficulties, 
by no means peculiar to the State, of 
enforcing provisions for court action. 
Old-age assistance legislation in Min- 
nesota provides that a “cause of ac- 
tion” for recovery of assistance shall 
exist against a recipient’s child who 
is “reasonably able to contribute 
without undue hardship to himself 
or his immediate family” but who 
fails or refuses to contribute accord- 
ing to his ability.°° The agency has 
established income scales to deter- 
mine the extent of ability to contri- 
bute. A form that serves as Official 
notice to the relative to contribute is 
to be prepared by the county attorney 
at the formal request of the county 
welfare board. The Committee on 
Economic Welfare (members of which 
were appointed by the Governor’s 
Commission on Aging from public 
and private organizations, the State 
legislature, labor, and industry) rec- 
ommended “that a more uniform and 
equitable method of securing support 
from relatives be studied and de- 
veloped,” and further stated: 


20 Minnesota Statutes Annotated, sec. 


256.26, subdivision 1. 


The problem of securing support from 
legally responsible relatives is one of 
the more puzzling aspects of meet- 
ing dependency among our aging. 
There are some assertions that if rel- 
atives’ responsibility provisions in the 
law were strengthened or if the pres- 
ent regulations were more rigidly en- 
forced, the public economic burden of 
our aging population could be very 
substantially reduced. There are 
others who hold that it is impossible, 
inadvisable or inequitable to try to 
enforce [them] at all, and that we 
should face reality and drop the pro- 
visions entirely ... 


The relatives’ responsibility provisions 


of the statute have been exceedingly 
difficult to administer . . . The County 
welfare board is given the responsi- 
bility for administering these pro- 
visions, but has little real power to do 
much more than collect facts. The 
real enforcing power lies in the hands 
of other officials, particularly the 
county attorney, who because of the 
broad political implications of the 
problem, are extremely reluctant to 
act. Court decisions on present legis- 
lation indicate that the judicial inter- 
pretation of ‘reasonably able to sup- 
port’ is such that if county officials 
took a vigorous approach to enforce- 
ment, most such cases would be de- 
feated when brought to the courts... 
The present procedures work an in- 
equity among relatives. There is no 


effective legal way for enforcement 
among children living out of the 
State. Among those in the state, the 
relatives most easily reached by the 
administrative process are those liy. 
ing with the recipient, and those are 
frequently the ones who have beep 
doing the most to discharge their 
family responsibilities toward the re- 
cipient and have sometimes made the 
most sacrifices. 

It is clear that concrete facts are 
lacking in the area of relatives’ re. 
sponsibility. Until these facts can be 
determined, studied, and proposals 
developed, the Commission recom- 
mends no specific changes in the 
present statutes to provide a more 
uniform and equitable method of se- 
curing support for aged dependent 
persons.*! 


New legislation and consideration 
of legislation, studies undertaken by 
State agencies and legislative com- 
mittees, and revisions of agency poli- 
cies—all indicate that the States are 
increasingly concerned with the prob- 
lem of relatives’ responsibility in old- 
age assistance and are seeking to 
improve the methods of dealing with 


21 Minnesota’s Aging Citizens, Minne- 
sota Commission on Aging, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, January 1953, pp. 61, 62. 
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. Economic Situation of Aged Insurance 


Beneficiaries: An Evaluation 


In 1935, when the Social Security Act was passed, littie was 
known about the economic position of the Nation's older men 


and women. 


Today, through surveys of insurance beneficiaries 


conducted by the PFureau of Old-Age and Survivors Itisurance, 


much more is known. 


The evaluation of the economic situation 


of aged beriejiciaries that is presented in the following pages is 
based on the national beneficiary survey made by the Bureai 


in 1951. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 

conducted its first Nationwide 
survey of the economic resources of 
retired-worker and aged-widow bene- 
ficiaries.. This was not, however, the 
first survey of beneficiaries the Bu- 
reau had conducted. Between 1941 
and 1949, surveys were made in the 
metropolitan areas of Philadelphia- 
Baltimore, St. Louis, three southern 
cities (Birmingham-Memphis-Atlan- 
ta), Los Angeles, Boston, and 12 
middle-sized Ohio cities. The bene- 
ficiaries visited in St. Louis and in 


ik THE fall of 1951 the Bureau of 


* Division of Program Analysis, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. The 
article is based on Mrs. Wentworth’s paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Statistical Association, Decem- 
ber 28, 1953. 

1 For findings from the preliminary data 
of the survey see the Bulletin for August 
1952. For findings based on the final tabu- 
lations of selected data relating to income, 
see the Bulletin for June 1953; for those 
relating to assets and liabilities, see the 
Bulletin for August 1953. There is no con- 
flict between the earlier conclusions and 
those based on the final figures. 

For reports on some of the findings of 
earlier surveys, see the Bulletin for July 
and September 1943; March 1944; January, 
April, May, September, and November 
1945; January 1946; August and October 
1947; February and September 1948; No- 
vember 1949; April and May 1950; and 
January, June, October, and November 
1951. See also the Bulletin for December 
1944 and June 1946 for a comparison of 
aged insurance beneficiaries with aged as- 
sistance recipients and the aged in the 
general population, and the issues of Oc- 
tober 1949, September 1951, and March, 
July, and August 1952 for studies of old- 
age assistance recipients in relation to 
old-age and survivors insurance benefici- 
aries. 
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Philadelphia-Baltimore were later re- 
visited, and a study also made of a 
cross section of the beneficiaries on 
the rolls in Philadelphia-Baltimore at 
the time of the resurvey. 

At the time the Social Security Act 
was passed there was little informa- 
tion about our elderly population. How 
did they live? How much income did 
they have? Did they own their homes? 
Did they have income-producing as- 
sets? Did they have liquid assets that 
could be used for emergencies or to 
supplement their income? 

The Act was amended in 1939, and 
payment of monthly benefit payments 
started in January 1940. The first sur- 
vey was made as soon thereafter as 
possible to obtain information about 
beneficiaries who had been on the old- 
age and survivors insurance rolls a full 
year. 

The 1951 national survey differed 
from the earlier ones only in the tech- 
niques involved in conducting a survey 
that was national rather than local in 
scope. The issues on which informa- 
tion was desired were similar to those 
of the earlier studies. Information was 
needed that would help in appraising 
the adequacy of benefits. 

For this purpose it was necessary to 
find out what other income bene- 
ficiaries have—the amount and the 
sources; the assets they have; and the 
number who use assets to pay current 
bills. Because incomes go a little far- 
ther when housing and food costs are 
divided between two or more family 
units in a joint household, informa- 
tion was obtained on their living ar- 
rangements. 

To determine whether beneficiaries 


by Epna C. WENTWorTH* 


were paying their way in the joint 
households, information was obtained 
on joint household expenditures and 
the amounts paid by the beneficiaries 
and by the relatives to cover those ex- 
penditures. Information was also se- 
cured on the circumstances surround- 
ing the beneficiaries’ retirement and 
the effect of the retirement test in 
each case. At the time of the national 
survey, $50 a month in covered wages 
and $600 in a calendar year in covered 
self-employment could be earned by 
beneficiaries without giving up any 
benefits.2 Information was therefore 
obtained on why beneficiaries termi- 
nated their last covered employment 
before entitlement, whether they sub- 
sequently went back to work, how long 
they had worked during the survey 
year, whether their employment was 
covered by the Social Security Act, 
and what their earnings were. Those 
who were not working at the time of 
the interview were asked their opinion 
about their ability to work and, if they 
thought themselves able to work, 
whether they were interested in 
working. 

Medical insurance has been an issue 
of current interest, and so information 
was obtained on the medical insurance 
carried by beneficiaries and also on 
whether they had been hospitalized 
or ill in bed at home during the year. 

There is wide interest, also, in the 
concurrent receipt of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits and old-age 
assistance payments, referred to as 
the overlap between the two programs. 
The overlap between insurance bene- 
fits and employer and union pensions, 
between benefits and veterans’ pen- 
sions, and between benefits and 
privately purchased annuities are 
also of interest to employers, unions, 


2As of September 1952 the amounts 
beneficiaries could earn in covered em- 
ployment without giving up any benefits 
were raised to $75 in wages and $900 in 
self-employment income; no test was im- 
posed for workers aged 75 or over. 
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the Veterans Administration, and pri- 
vate insurance companies as well as 
to Congress and the Social Security 
Administration. 

In analyzing the data obtained in 
the first beneficiary survey, made in 
1941, the concept of “beneficiary 
group” was adopted. Persons included 
in the beneficiary group are those who 
are either entitled to insurance bene- 
fits or potentially eligible for them. All 
other persons in the household are 
classified as “others,” even though 
such persons are entirely dependent 
on the beneficiaries for support. 

For the beneficiaries included in the 
national survey the beneficiary group 
consisted (1) of only one person—an 
aged widow or a retired worker (man 
or woman) who did not have or was 
not living with a spouse; and (2) of 
two persons if the retired worker was 
a married man or married woman, 
whether or not the spouse was entitled 
to benefits. With few exceptions, a 
nonentitled wife would become en- 
titled on attaining age 65. 

In evaluating the accomplishments 
of the old-age and survivors insurance 
program, the income and net worth 
of only the beneficiary group are of 
interest, even when the beneficiaries 
shared homes with relatives. 

A description of the beneficiary 
group’s overall situation, however, re- 
quires information about the income 
of the relatives in the joint house- 
holds. Some beneficiaries, for ex- 
ample, share homes with sons or 
daughters who are well-to-do; others 
share homes with relatives who have 
small incomes and whose level of liv- 
ing is low. A report of the income of 
the relatives in the joint households 
was obtained in the earlier surveys, 
but because such information often 
required revisits and also because the 
interviewers often encountered con- 
siderable resistance to questions on 
this subject, no information on rela- 
tives’ income was sought in the na- 
tional survey. 


Scope of 1951 Survey 

The 1951 national survey was made 
from a l-percent random sample of 
retired workers and aged-widow in- 
surance beneficiaries on the rolls in 
December 1950, selected on the basis 
of certain digits in the account num- 
bers. The sample represented entitle- 
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ments in every year from 1940 
through 1950. Most of the entitle- 
ments were under the 1939 eligibility 
provisions, which required, for the 
retired wage earner, covered earnings 
of $50 or more in at least half the 
number of quarters elapsing between 
January 1937 and attainment of age 
65 and, for the aged widow, death 
of the wage earner. The sample also 
included retired-worker beneficiaries 
who became entitled in September 
1950 and who, under the 1950 amend- 
ments, needed to have had only 6 
quarters of coverage since 1937 to be 
insured. Every field office of the Bu- 
reau had one or more beneficiaries to 
interview. For the first time in any of 
the beneficiary surveys, countrywide 
coverage—in cities, towns, villages, 
and rural areas—was obtained. 

Size of sample and discards.— 
Beneficiaries in the 1-percent sample 
numbered 22,384; completed sched- 
ules were obtained from 17,661, or 0.8 
percent of all beneficiaries on the 
rolls in December 1950. Deaths after 
December 1950 and changes in bene- 
ficiary type after September 1950 
accounted for many of the discards. 
An appraisal of the economic re- 
sources of beneficiaries is made easier 
if the beneficiary group remains the 
same throughout the survey year 
so that fractional numbers of per- 
sons and fractional years of benefits 
are avoided. The beneficiary type 
changed if the husband died and the 
wife started to draw aged-widow 
benefits, if the wife died, if the wife 
became entitled to benefits, or if the 
beneficiary remarried. Whenever such 
a change occurred the case was dis- 
carded. 

All beneficiaries who had not drawn 
at least one benefit before the begin- 
ning of the survey year were also ex- 
cluded. September 1950 was the cut- 
off date because it was expected that 
the survey year would begin with 
October 1950; actually, however, it 
started with November 1950. Some 
workers file applications for benefits 
while still employed in order to avoid 
delay in receiving benefits if they be- 
come ill or are laid off; these per- 
sons were kept out of the sample. 

Other beneficiaries were excluded 
either because they could not be 
reached after repeated visits or be- 
cause of their illness or confinement 


in a hospital. About 3 percent of the 
beneficiaries who were intervieweg 
refused to give the information re. 
quested or gave information that was 
so inconsistent or incomplete that the 
schedules could not be used. 

The final sample analyzed has 
virtually the same distribution by 
amount of benefit as the 1-percent 
sample originally drawn for the Study, 
The discards were not concentrated 
at any particular benefit level. Be. 
cause some wives were awarded bene- 
fits after December 1950 on the basis 
of their husband’s wage record, there 
were slightly more male retired 
workers excluded when there was no 
award of wife’s benefit than when 
there was one, but the difference was 
small. Entitled couples in the sample 
analyzed formed 36 percent of al] 
male retired workers in contrast to 34 


percent in the original 1-percent 
sample. 
Training of interviewers. — The 


methods used in training the inter- 
viewers in the national survey were 
necessarily those that could be used 
at a long distance. Cases illustrating 
a simple family situation, a moder- 
ately complex situation, and a very 
complex one were described in writ- 
ing, and schedules were filled in for 
each case. In addition, questions and 
answers with necessary explanations 
were prepared for all problem areas 
in the schedule. This training mate- 
rial, with a manual of detailed in- 
structions on the interview and the 
schedule, was sent to each field office. 

Those who were to participate in 
the survey—asistant regional repre- 
sentatives, field office managers, and 
the field office staff who did the ac- 
tual interviewing—were brought to- 
gether locally or regionally in train- 
ing sessions. The completed schedules 
were reviewed in the field offices be- 
fore they were sent to the Bureau in 
Baltimore. 

Sample analyzed.—In the analysis 
of the data from the 1951 national 
survey, the beneficiaries have been 
classified according to whether they 
received insurance benefits in each 
month of the survey year or had one 
or more months of benefit suspen- 
sions. The group who received bene- 
fits throughout the year represented 
90 percent of the beneficiaries in- 
cluded in the study. They are of spe- 
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cial interest because they met the 
retirement test of the Social Security 
Act throughout the year.’ The other 
19 percent had had 1-12 months’ 
benefits suspended. This article is 
based on the reports of the benefi- 
ciaries who received benefits for all 
12 months of the year. 


Characteristics of Beneficiaries 

Before discussing the results of the 
different methods of evaluating the 
resources of aged beneficiaries, it may 
be useful to note a few of the charac- 
teristics of the 15,923 persons in the 
sample. Eighty-four percent received 
benefits on the basis of their own 
wage record, and 16 percent were 
women past age 65 who received sur- 
yivor benefits. More than half (56 
percent) of the retired-worker and 
aged-widow beneficiaries were single 





3Benefits could have been suspended 
during the survey year for receipt of wages 
in covered employment (see footnote 1) 
or as a penalty for violation of certain pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act. 


or, technically, nonmarried. A fourth 
were couples receiving both old-age 
and wife’s benefits; about a sixth 
were couples with the wife under age 
65 and not entitled to benefits; and 
a small number (3 percent) were 
couples in which the wife was the 
retired-worker beneficiary. 

The minimum old-age insurance 
benefit awarded a_ retired-worker 
beneficiary included in the 1951 sur- 
vey was $20.00 a month, and the 
maximum was $68.50; for couples 
with the wife entitled on her hus- 
band’s wage record, the range of the 
monthly family benefits was from 
$30.00 to $102.80; for aged widows 
the range was from $15 to $51.40.4 
Approximately a third of all the re- 
tired workers in the study (men and 
women) received primary benefits of 
$20.00-39.90 a month; a fourth re- 
ceived $40.00-49.90 a month, and 
about two-fifths, $50.00-68.50. Where 


 4These benefit amounts were increased 
by the 1952 amendments. See the Bulletin, 
September 1952. 


the wife was entitled, her benefits, of 
course, increased the family benefits 
by half the old-age benefit. In the 
years in which the beneficiaries had 
worked in covered employment, con- 
tributions were paid on only the first 
$3,000 of covered earnings, and so an 
average monthly wage of $250 was 
the maximum. Less than 1 percent 
had the maximum average monthly 
wage and received an old-age benefit 
of $68.50. 

A fifth of the aged widows received 
between $15.00 and $29.90; about a 
fourth received between $30.00 and 
$37.50; and more than half, $37.50- 
51.40. 

Two-thirds of the retired workers 
and almost three-fourths of the aged 
widows were under age 75 at the time 
of the interview and therefore their 
benefits were subject to suspension 
if they earned more than $50 a month 
in covered employment. Approxi- 
mately a third of the retired workers 
and aged widows were aged 66-69; 
roughly a third were aged 70-74, and 


Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups with independent money retirement income in addition to 
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about a third were aged 75 and over. 

Most of the beneficiaries in the 
sample had been on the old-age and 
survivors insurance rolls a relatively 
short time. Slightly more than a 
fourth received their first benefit in 
1950 and had been drawing benefits 
less than a year before the beginning 
of the survey year, and more than 
half had drawn benefits less than 3 
years. Only 7 percent were entitled 
in 1940 and 1941 and had been on the 
rolls 10-11 years by the beginning of 
the survey year. 

Most of the beneficiaries were 
urban dwellers, almost half of them 
living in cities of 100,000 or more and 
a fourth in cities of 10,000-99,999. 
A fourth lived in small towns or in 
rural nonfarm areas, and 3 percent 
lived on farms. 

The large majority of couples (69 
percent) lived by themselves. Single 
beneficiaries were more likely to share 
nomes with relatives, but even so half 
them lived alone. About three- 
fifths (58 percent) of all beneficiary 
od by themselves. 


of 


groups combined liv 
Methods of Appraising 
Resources 
This article is limited to a presen- 
tation of data that may be useful in 


appraising the adequacy of the re- 
sources of the beneficiaries; no 
attempt is made to determine what 


level of living the beneficiaries actu- 
ally had during the survey year. The 
results obtained from four different 
methods of analysis are discussed. 
The first method classifies benefici- 
aries according to their independent 
retirement income—independent in- 
come that will be received in approxi- 
mately the same amounts the rest of 
their lives—and shows for each in- 
come interval what additional sources 
of income the beneficiaries had and 
whether they dipped into their assets 
to supplement their income. The sec- 
ond method compares their entire 
income received during the year with 
the cost of a specified standard. The 
third method determines how many 
beneficiaries were completely inde- 
pendent and how many were partially 
dependent during the survey year. 
The fourth approach combines re- 
tirement income and liquid assets 
prorated over a 10-year period to de- 
termine the maximum amount of in- 
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dependent retirement resources avail- 


able for current living expenses for 


10 years. 

All four methods lead to the con- 
clusion that the independent re- 
sources of many of the beneficiaries 
in the sample were small in compari- 
son with current measures of basic 
needs. The sample, however, includes 
many who were marginal workers or 
whose average monthly wages were 
lowered by quarters with no covered 
earnings; as a result their benefits 
were small. Most of those with small 
benefits had little if anything in re- 
tirement resources beside their insur- 
ance benefits. In two of the analyses 
of beneficiary resources, special study 
is made of retired workers with 
larger benefits—$50.00-68.50. These 
benefits were based on average 
monthly wages of approximately 
>125-250 for the entire period from 
January 1937 to the quarter in which 
the beneficiary attained age 65. On 
the basis of an earlier study, it can 
be assumed that at least half these 
retired-worker beneficiaries had their 
average wages lowered by a few 
quarters of no covered employment or 
quarters with exceptionally low earn- 
ings. Even so, the retired workers 

th benefits of $50.00-68.50 prob- 
ably had, for the most part, been 
self-supporting and independent all 


their working lives. An analysis of 
their economic situation indicat 
whether such workers had been able 
to maintain their economic inde- 
pendence after retirement. 
Independent Money Retire- 


ment Income 


Money income of the 
groups during the survey 
Gerived from a variety of 
Every beneficiary received 12 months’ 
benefits and had at least this one 
source of independent money income 
that he could expect would be con- 
tinued throughout his life. Part of 


beneficiary 
year Was 
sources. 


the income of some beneficiaries, 
however, came from sources that 
clearly would not continue indefi- 


nitely, and some came from relatives 
and friends outside the household or 
from public or private assistance 
agencies and so tended to make the 
recipients dependent. 


Money retirement income in addi- 


tio to 





venefits Independent retire. 


ment income that might reasonably 
be expected to continue year after 
year in approximately the same 


amount was derived from only a fey 
sources. The usual sources of perma- 


~ 


nent money income—besides the old. } 


age and survivors insurance benefits 
—were employer or 
veterans’ pensions, private annuities. 
and income from assets.‘ 

Old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits provided the only independ- 
ent retirement income for a large 
majority of Seven out 
of 10 single beneficiaries and half the 
couples had nothing or |] than $75 


beneficiarie 


for the year besides their benefits 
only 1 in 8 of the single beneficiaries 
had $600 or more, and 1 in 5 of the 
couples had $900 or more (chart 1 


Beneficiaries awarded the large 


benefits ‘based on primary amount 

of $50.00-68.50) also relied heavil 

on their benefits for retirement in- 
come. Among the beneficiaries with 
these larger benefits, half of the 
Single beneficiaries and about two- 
fifths of the couples had nothing or 
less than $75 for the year besides’ 
their benefits; only a fourth of the 
Single beneficiaries had $600 or more 

and approximately a fourth of the 


couples had $900 or mort 


Three-fifths of tl in benefici- 
aries had less than $600 in pend- | 
ent money retirement income, inciud- 
ing benefits, and more than two- 
fifths of the couple than 


$900: only a fifth of the ngle bene- 
ficiaries had $900 or more, and a 
fourth of the couples had $1,500 or 


more. Even beneficiaries with bene- 
fits based on primary amounts of 
$50.00-68.50 were concentrated in the 
low brackets. Only 35 percent of the 
single beneficiaries with these larger 
benefits had $930 or m« and 39 
percent of the couples had $1,500 
or more in total retirement income 
Obviously many beneficiaries had to 
obtain additional money income, use 


assets, or go in debt, although some 
with low independent incomes man- 

5 A few beneficiaries derived independ- 
ent retirement income that would con- 
tinue for the recipient’s lifetime from roy- 
alties, trust funds, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and national service life insurance. 
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aged because food and shelter were 
provided by relatives within their 
households. 

Whether or not old-age benefici- 
aries, their wives, and the aged wid- 
ows had any earnings depended on 
their health and their age and on em- 
ployment opportunities in their com- 
munities. Beneficiaries who shared 
homes with children were much less 
likely to receive public assistance 
than those who lived alone, even 
when their retirement resources were 
comparable. It is obvious, of course, 
that only beneficiaries who had liquid 
assets could use them. 


Funds in addition to independent 
retirement income.—Almost half the 
beneficiaries (48 percent) had tempo- 
rary or supplementary income in ad- 
dition to their independent money 
retirement income, and 15 percent 
had no additional income but used 
some savings—a total of 63 percent. 
Twenty-two percent had no addi- 
tional funds but shared homes with 
relatives and may have received non- 
cash income in the form of food and 
shelter. Only 15 percent lived alone 
and had nothing but their retirement 
income. 

The proportion with additional 
funds varied with the amount of the 
retirement income (table 1). A large 
majority of beneficiaries had addi- 
tional funds when their retirement 
incomes were less than $600. As re- 
tirement income increased the pro- 
portion with additional funds de- 
creased; for couples it decreased 
from 87 percent when retirement in- 
come was less than $600 to 45 percent 
when it was $1,800 or more; for single 
retired workers it decreased from 70 
percent when retirement income was 


less than $600 to 33 percent when 
‘retirement income was $1,500 or 
more; for aged wicows from 57 to 37 
percent. 

This inverse relationship between 
retirement income and the propor- 
tion with additional funds from all 


sources was also characteristic of the 
relationship between retirement in- 
come and the proportion with each 
separate source of income, although 
the rate of change varied with the 
different sources. 

Retirement income was_ supple- 
mented chiefly by earnings, public 
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assistance, contributions from out- 
side the household, and savings.® 
In the lowest retirement income in- 
terval—less than $600—public assist- 
ance was the most important source 
of additional funds. In the middle in- 
tervals, earnings or use of savings 
was the chief source. In the highest 
bracket, use of savings was the most 
important. 

Most of the beneficiaries who used 
savings to live on had no income in 
addition to their retirement income. 
The proportion drawing on savings 
increased with retirement income up 
to a certain interval and then de- 
creased as retirement income in- 
creased. Not many of those with the 
lowest retirement incomes had sav- 
ings to use; those with highest retire- 
ment incomes had enough to meet 
their needs without drawing on their 
assets. The middie groups had some 
savings and used them because, un- 
less they had earnings, their incomes 
were not large enough to meet their 
expenses. 

It is probable that those with small 
retirement incomes who managed 
during the survey year because of 
earnings or use of savings will have 
to apply for public assistance or get 
help from relatives when they are no 
longer able to work or their savings 
are exhausted. 

An examination of the situation of 
the single retired-worker  benefici- 
aries who received benefits of $50.00-— 
68.50 shows how they got along dur- 
year. Out of 6,416 
men and women retired- 
beneficiaries in the study, 
about 30 percent—1,850 in all—re- 
ceived old-age benefits of $50.00- 
68.50. Fifty-six percent of the 1,850 
had retirement incomes of $600-900; 
a tenth, $900-1,200; and a third, 
$1,269 or more. 

Four-fifths of the 1,850 benefici- 
aries either had additional income, 
used assets, or shared homes with rel- 
atives; almost half (48 percent) had 
additional income or used assets. 
Eighteen percent had earnings, 6 
percent received public assistance, 5 


ing the survey 


single 


worker 





6 A few beneficiaries had unemployment 
insurance benefits, workmen’s compensa- 
tion payments, private accident insurance 
and death benefits payable for a limited 
number of years, private assistance, and 
occasional income from other sources. 


percent received contributions from 
outside the household, and 4 percent 
had unemployment insurance or 
other temporary sources of income. 
Twenty-five percent used assets. Not 
many, however, had liquid assets that 
could be drawn on regularly; a third 
of the 1,850 had no liquid assets at 
the end of the year, and only a fourth 
had as much as $3,000. 

It appears probable that about two- 
fifths of the single retired workers 
receiving benefits of $50.00-68.50 
were partially dependent on relatives 
or public assistance during the sur- 
vey year. Eventually the majority 
probably would require help from 
relatives or public assistance, partic- 
ularly if they should need medical 
care. 


Beneficiary Income and Public 
Assistance Budget Costs 


The second method of analysis 
used to describe the economic situa- 
tion of beneficiaries is a comparison 
between their total income for the 
survey year and the cost of a desig- 
nated level of living. The selection of 
the level to adopt as the standard 
against which to measure beneficiary 
income was a difficult problem. In the 
four 1941-42 surveys the incomes of 
beneficiaries were compared with the 
current cost of the Works Progress 
Administration budget for the partic- 
ular metropolitan areas where the 
surveys were made. The pricing of 
this budget ended in 1943. The WPA 
budget was superseded by the “city 
worker’s family budget” of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics and the 
“budget for an elderly couple” pre- 
pared by the Social Security Admin- 
istration in 1946. The level of living 
in the elderly couple’s budget, which 
was described as “modest but ade- 
quate,” took into account social and 
conventional as well as physiological 
needs. At October 1950 price levels— 
the latest pricing of the budget— 
costs ranged from $1,602 in New 
Orleans to $1,908 in Milwaukee. Not 
more than a fifth of the beneficiary 
couples in the national survey had as 
much as $1,800 in independent re- 
tirement income in 1951. Moreover, 
the elderly couple’s budget was 
priced in only 34 cities, and its use 
would have presented a problem of 
estimating costs in other areas. It 
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was thus abandoned as a standard. 

Public assistance level as standard. 
—Instead of a level of living that 
provided some degree of comfort, it 
was decided to use as the standard 
for comparison the lowest level 
accepted by the communities where 
beneficiaries lived. Public assistance 
budget requirements for old-age 
assistance recipients provided a ready- 
made basis for determining these 
minimum levels. Their use, of course, 
involves measuring beneficiary in- 
comes against varying standards, 
both as to content and cost, because 
each State sets up its own standard. 
Since States differ in their concepts 
of what the minimum level should be, 
it follows that an assessment of the 
incomes of old-age and survivors in- 
surance beneficiaries in terms of the 
minimum level of living in their com- 
munities would have to be made in 
terms of varying standards. It was 
therefore decided to compare the in- 
come of each beneficiary group with 
the cost of the public assistance 
budget for the State in which the 
beneficiary lived. 

Public assistance budgets differ 
according to living arrangements and 
size of family. It was, therefore, nec- 
essary to determine for what living 
arrangements the budget costs should 
be obtained. For example, should 
separate cost estimates be obtained 
for a single old person or an elderly 
couple sharing a home with one or 
more relatives? living in a rooming 
house and eating in restaurants? 
living alone in rented quarters? liv- 
ing alone in a home they owned? 

A comparison of housing costs in 
1946 for beneficiary couples in Boston 
who lived in rented quarters and for 
those who owned their homes as 
shown in that year’s survey indicated 
that, on the average, the home-owner 
beneficiaries required as much for 
housing as the renter beneficiaries. 
It follows that the income of benefi- 
ciary home owners and_ “renters 
should be measured in terms of the 
same budget cost. 

It was also decided to measure the 
income of beneficiaries in joint 
households by the public assistance 
cost estimates for renters living by 
themselves. In the two resurveys of 
beneficiaries the Bureau has made, it 
was found that joint living arrange- 
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ments cannot be assumed to be 
permanent. Single children get mar- 
ried and establish their own homes; 
others take jobs out of the city; a 
brother or sister dies—all develop- 
ments that may bring a change in 
living arrangements. Because a fifth 
of the single men retired-worker 
beneficiaries lived in rooming houses, 
it seemed desirable to obtain a sepa- 
rate budget estimate for old persons 
who lived in rooms and ate in restau- 
rants. 

The Bureau of Old-Age and Survi- 
vors Insurance obtained the State 
public assistance budget requirements 
and their costs from each State. With 
the help of staff members of the Bu- 
reau of Public Assistance, a form was 
prepared that was sent to the State 
departments of public welfare. Assist- 
ance budget costs for aged persons 
were requested as of December 1951 
for three situations—(1) a couple 
living by themselves in a rented 
dwelling and doing their own cooking 


and housework, (2) a single person 
keeping house in rented quarters, ang 
(3) a single person living in rented 
quarters and eating in restaurants. 
Each State department entered the 
amount budgeted for each of the 
basic items.’ If a maximum amount 
were applicable on any item, such as 
rent, the maximum was entered. 
To eliminate one variable it was 
specified that the budget estimates 
should be given for persons who had 
no health problems that required 
medical care or special diets. The 
budget amounts, therefore, do not in- 
clude anything for medical care. 
Budget estimates are available foy 
47 States and the District of Colum- 
bia. The budget cost estimates at the 
end of 1951 in these States for aged 
couples living alone in rented quar- 





7 Food, clothing, personal care, rent 
fuel for heating, fuel for cooking, elec- 
tricity, medicine chest supplies, transport- 
ation, and other items included in 4q)) 
cases. 


Table 1.—Percent of beneficiary groups with funds from specified sources in 


addition to independent money retirement income 





Source of additional funds 


Nonmarried men 


retired workers 


Number, total 2. 


Percent, total 100 


No additional funds 3 40. ; 


Additional funds ¢ 59 
Income 4 “a 47 
Earnings ; 21 
Contributions ® ; 5 
Public assistance x . 23 
Other 6 ; 
Used assets_ — re lv 


Nonmarried women retired workers 


Number, total. 
Percent, total 


No additional funds 4 . 39 

Additional funds 4 Sein 61 

Income 4__ __.- ‘ . ea is 
Earnings a 3 apa + 21.2 


Contributions § y. § 
Public assistance : ; A 21. ( 


Other &. — : 2 


4, 302 


Used assets -- . 21.5 


Aged widows 


Number, total ’ as 
OS ene ee 
No additional funds 3___- hint Paes 4 
Additional funds ¢ 5 
Income *. 4 a panied 3. 
Farnings deca easeciar itv eee 1: 
Contributions ® 1 
Public assistance 1 


| Se 1.5 
Pe tiniddtnduiddéeeeensescsaceces > 26. 


Se e footnotes at end of table. 
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Independent money ret 
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than ROE 1.19 ( 
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2, 209 ¢ 
100.0 10 
2S. 6 1! ¢ t 
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24. 1 22. 9 17 
6.7 6.2 
34 ¢ 44 
, 7 ra 
14.4 25. 9 ) 
1, 391 s 
100.0 100. ¢ LU 
33. 3 41.3 5H. 8 62 
66.7 2 ; * 3k 
57.7 6. 2 1s “ 
21.9 24.3 s t 
2.0 6.9 ( + 
29.6 h. ( 1.4 
2 6 3.9 i) l 
18.3 32. € 2 20). f 
1, 781 338 7 it 
100.0 100.0 ( 100. ( 
43.0 42.6 9.4 * 52.9 63.1 
57.0 57.4 4). ¢ * 47 36, 9 
41.0 26. 0 17.6 * 22.9 1.{ 
12.9 16. ( 9.4 *18 6 8.9 
12 F 9 1.8 
17.7 l 1.8 
1.1 3.3 2. 4 at 1.8 
23 : 


3 41.1 25.9 * 34.3 27.4 
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ters ranged from $756 to $1,836 a 
year; for single aged persons keeping 
house, from $480 to $1,260; and for 
single aged persons eating in restau- 
rants and renting a room, from $480 
to $1,380. 

For purposes of analysis, the States 
are grouped into the lowest fourth, 
the middle half, and the highest 
fourth on the basis of the budget 
costs for the couples. The annual cost 
of the couples’ budgets ranged from 
$756 to $1,080 in the lowest 12 States; 
from $1,104 to $1,500 in the middle 
half; and from $1,536 to $1,836 in the 
highest 12. In general the lowest 12 
are Southern States; the highest 12 
States include 7 Western, 2 Midwest- 
ern, and 3 Eastern States. 

Beneficiary incomes below assist- 
ance standard.—One-sixth all 
single beneficiaries and couples com- 
bined received public’ assistance 
throughout the year or at some time 
during the year. Some beneficiaries 


of 


who were assistance recipients be- 
cause of medical needs had their 
nonassistance incomes supplemented 
by public assistance to higher 
amounts than the State budget 
standard adopted for this analysis. 
A few beneficiaries received relatively 
large assistance payments because 
they required institutional or nursing 
care. 

As might be expected, the propor- 
tion of beneficiaries receiving public 
assistance was higher in States with 
relatively high assistance budgets 
(table 2). For the single retired- 
worker _— beneficiaries (men and 
women) the _ proportion receiving 
assistance increased from 16 percent 
in the lowest fourth of the States, to 
22 percent in the middle half, and to 
27 percent in the highest fourth. 
Comparable percentages for aged 
widows were 9, 11, and 16 and for the 
two types of couples combined, 12, 12, 
and 16. 


Table 1. Percent of beneficiary groups with funds from specified sources in 
addition to independent money retirement income ' during survey year 
Continued 

Independent money retirement income 
- ; ! 
Source of additional funds or ao & $2,400 
SHO Der $1.2 S1.500 51,800 
tal than r . “4 or 
nal R00 1.199 499 1,799 2.399 | 
SHO) , more 
Married men ret Pwo-perse eficiary group 
workers, wife entitled 
Number, total ? 4,054 18 SS4 1,11 460 353 4 317 
Percent, total 0. 100.0 100.0 100. ( 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 

No additional funds 35.0 15. 2 26.9 31.2 38. 3 41.9 58. 5 54.6 

Additional funds ¢ 65.0 84.8 73.1 68.8 61.7 58.1 41.5 | 45.4 
Income 4. — 17.6 78.4 61.1 50.3 36. 1 34.3 21.8 23. 7 
Earnings of husband 23. 9 30.8 26.9 26.9 20. 2 22. 4 12.3 18.6 
Earnings of wife 7.0 9.8 8.7 6.7 7.0 7. 4 | 4.4 2. § 
Contributions § 7.3 13.2 10.4 bay 5.0 3.4 2.4 | 6 
Public assistance: 3.8 42.9 13. 5 11.1 2.8 | 2.0 9 3 
Other 6.___. 1.6 6.3 6 6, 2 5.4 3.4 3.9 4.0 
Used assets 27.3 17.3 4.3 30.1 35. 2 34.0 24.0 oF 

Married men retired wor 
wife not entitled 
Number, total 2, 447 S71 91 203 222 18] 221 158 
Percent, total 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100. ( 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 

No additional funds 26.4 11.1 20.1 34 35.1 45.3 50.7 55.1 

Additional funds * 73.6 88.9 79.9 65 64.9 54 49.3 44.9 

Income 4 63. 5 84. 70.1 52 19. 1 39.8 30.8 31.0 
Earnings of husband 31.5 40.9 37.2 24.1 21.6 17.7 18.1 | 16. 5 
Earnings of wife 28.9 34.2 35.4 26. 1 30.2 19.3 12.7 11.4 
Contributions 6.3 8.9 7.5 5.9 3.2 1. 6 1.8 | 6 
Public assistance ceueiaiite 13.4 30.4 9.0 3.0 2) 1.1 ‘ a i 
Other ¢__. 5.7 5.1 6.6 1. 4 Ie 4.5 5.1 6.4 

Used assets : 23.9 18. 6 27.6 29. 6 27.9 27.6 24.9 20.9 





* Percentage distribution computed on small base 
and therefore subject to large sampling variation. 

1 Represents 12 months’ OASI benefits and money 
income received during survey year from employer, 
union, and veterans’ pensions; rents, interest, divi- 
dends, and annuities; and income from trust funds. 

2 Number reporting on all items in this table. Be- 
cause the number reporting on different combina- 
tions of items varies slightly from one table to an- 
other, there may be slight variations in numbers and 
percentages that apparently should be the same. 
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Represents beneficiary groups who had no income 
in addition to their money retirement income and 
used no assets. 


‘ Total is less than the sum of the percents of bene- 


ficiary groups with additional sources since some had 
funds from more than one source. 

5 From relatives and friends outside household. 

6 Represents unemployment insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, private accident insurance, and death 
benefits payable over a limited period of time; back 
pay for services rendered; and private assistance. 


Almost half (48 percent) of all the 
beneficiaries did not receive assist- 
ance although they had incomes less 


than the assistance standards. Be- 
cause the standards were so low in 
the lowest 12 States, the proportion 
with below-assistance-standard in- 
comes and not receiving assistance 
was the smallest in those States 
(two-fifths); it was one-half both 
in States in the middle group and in 
the highest 12 States. 

A majority of beneficiaries, there- 
fore—about three-fourths of all the 
single retired workers and aged wid- 
ows, two-thirds of the couples with 
entitled wife, and half the couples 
with nonentitled wife—either re- 
ceived assistance or had below-assist- 
ance-standard incomes. The lower 
proportion for couples with nonen- 
titled wives is explained by the fact 
that, for this group, the husbands 
had earnings during the survey year 
more frequently than other retired 
workers; a significant proportion of 
the wives also had earnings. 

How beneficiaries with incomes be- 
low assistance standards got along.— 
It is not known how many with in- 
comes below the assistance standards 
actually lived at a level that was 
lower than that permitted public 
assistance recipients in their States. 
Half (53 percent) of those with such 
low incomes lived with relatives; some 
of them were living comfortably. 
Forty-seven percent—22 percent of 
all the beneficiaries—lived alone on 
incomes below the assistance stand- 
ards. How did they manage? 

The interviewers’ comments on the 
survey schedules indicate that many 
were having a hard time; some of them 
used savings, but not many had assets 
to use; a few went in debt. A small pro- 
portion were provided free housing 
by relatives with whom they did not 
live. A few ate regularly with married 
sons or daughters who lived nearby. 
Some had gardens. Some said they 
ate but two meals a day, a late break- 
fast and an early dinner. One old 
lady offered the interviewer a piece of 
hard candy, saying that it took away 
the appetite. 

Eligibility for assistance.——No at- 
tempt has been made to determine 
how many beneficiaries with below- 
assistance-standard incomes would 
have been eligible for public assist- 
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ance if they had applied. Some may 
have been disqualified because they 
owned their homes. Public assistance 
agencies generally budget less for 
housing if the dwelling is owned than 
if it is rented, and some beneficiary 
home owners with incomes below the 
assistance budget estimates for 
renters would have been disqualified 
on the basis of their incomes. Like- 
wise, some of those sharing homes 
with relatives would have been dis- 
qualified on the basis of their incomes. 

Some would have been disqualified 
for assistance because of their liquid 
assets or life insurance, or because 
adult children living in the State had 
sufficient income for the State agency 
to consider them able to contribute. 
Others may not have met the citizen- 
ship or the State residence require- 
ments. 


Dependency 

The third method of describing the 
resources of beneficiaries is an analy- 
sis of the extent of dependency dur- 
ing the survey year. A beneficiary 
group is classified, for purposes of 
this analysis, as economically depend- 
ent if it met any one of four criteria: 
(1) receipt of public assistance one or 
more months of the survey year; (2) 
receipt of free hospitalization or med- 
ical services; (3) receipt of $100 or 
more during the year from relatives 
outside their household; and (4) par- 
tial support by relatives within the 
household. 

According to the criteria used, 50 
percent of all beneficiaries were par- 
tially dependent during the year. The 
proportion was highest for the retired 
single-worker beneficiaries and aged 
widows (about three-fifths) and low- 
est for the couples (slightly less than 
two-fifths). 

Public assistance.—Approximately 
a sixth of the single beneficiaries and 
couples received cash payments from 
public assistance at some time during 
the year. Most of these beneficiaries 
received old-age assistance. 

The proportion receiving public 
assistance was largest among benefi- 
ciaries with the smallest insurance 
benefits. For example, almost half 
(47 percent) of the single men old- 
age beneficiaries who received insur- 
ance benefits of $20-29 also received 
public assistance, compared with 30 
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Table 2.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups by relationship of 
income ' during survey year to State public assistance standards? at eng 





Relationship of income to PA standard 


Nonmarried men retired workers 


Number, total * 

Percent, total 
Income at or above standard and no PA 
Income below standard and no PA, or received PA 


Income below standard 
Received PA 


Nonmarried women retired workers 
BN CHOI Oh ccctcctiidaccicsdecdawndansinaad 
Percent, total 
Income at or above standard and no PA 
Income below standard and no PA, or received PA 


Income below standard 
Meestved PA... . .<<cssass 
iged widows 

Number, total * __-. 

Percent, total 
Income at or above standard and no PA —— 
Income bclow standard and no PA, or received PA 


Income below standard 
Received PA 


Married men retired workers, wife entitled 
Number, total 3_. 
Percent, total 
Income at or above standard and no PA 
Income below standard and no PA, or received PA 
Income below standard ca 
Received PA 
Married men retired workers, wife not entilled 
Number, total 3 
Percent, total 
Income at or above standard and no PA 
Income below standard and no PA, or received PA 


Income below standard 
Received PA 





1 Incomes of nonmarried men and women retired 
workers and aged widows living alone in rented 
quarters or in an owned home, or sharing a home with 
relatives, were compared with budget costs for single 
aged persons living alone in rented quarters; incomes 
of those living in furnished rooms and eating in res- 
taurants were compared with budget costs for this 
particular living arrangement. Incomes of all 
couples were compared with budget costs for aged 
couples living alone in rented quarters. 

3 The State public assistance standard was the total 
of the amounts budgeted for food, clothing, personal 
care, fuel for beating and cooking, electricity, medi- 


percent of those with benefits of $30- 
39, 22 percent of those with benefits 
of $40-49, 9 percent of those with 
benefits of $50-59, and 1 percent of 
those with benefits of $60.00-68.50. 
The proportions for the aged couples 
with the wife receiving wife’s bene- 
fits showed a similar relationship to 
benefits: 32, 23, 15, 9, and 2 percent, 
respectively. Beneficiaries with the 


} 


9 Statac 94 States 98 
a ”, +h a 
Tot witi with 
tal lowest PA | middle PA | highest pa 
standards tandard Standards 
One-person beneficiary grouy 
41, 288 043 1, 635 1.7 
100. 0 100.0 | ) 10( 
31.2 42.2 30.3 26. 0 
68.8 57.8 69. 7 74 
45.2 41.5 f 33 
23.6 16.3 3 97 8 
2, 037 383 f QR 
100. 0 0.0 P 
25. 3 39.4 be~ 4 r 
74.7 60.6 7.8 78 1) 
53. 6 1H. 2 1.9 
21.1 14.4 18 %, 
2, 500 525 | 
100.0 100.0 100. 0 190.0 
22.4 30.3 21.5 19.3 
77.5 69.7 75 Qi) 7 
64.7 60.6 44.6 
12.8 9.1 | 16.1 
Two-person beneficia y ip 
4,007 | 837 1, 628 
| 
100.0 | 100.0 
43.7 | 60. 0 33. 
66.3 | 410.0 1.4 66. 4 
42.4 | 28. 2 2.9 49 
13.9 11.8 17.3 
| 
2, 398 596 M4 858 
100.0 100.0 100. { 100.0 
49.0 55. 0 18 45.1 
61.0 45.0 51.3 54.9 
37.7 33.4 38. 0 40.3 
13.3 11.6 13.3 14.6 


cine chest supplies, transportat 
items as a particular State always includ 
effective maximum allowed for ! 


not include anything for medi 
diets. The annual cost of the budge 
ranged from $756 to $1,080 in the lowe 12 States; 
from $1,104 to $1,500 in the middle half; and from 
$1,586 to $1,836 in the highest 12. 1 get costs fo 
single aged persons were less 

8 Number of beneficiary groups in the District of 
Columbia and the 47 States that provided public as- 


sistance budget amounts. 


smallest benefits had little in re- 
sources beside their benefits; those 
with the largest benefits also had 
other sources of income and assets. 
In some States the larger insurance 
benefits alone would disqualify them 
for assistance. 

Free hospital care-——A small pro- 
portion of beneficiaries—6 percent— 
were classified as partially dependent 
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because they received free medical 
care during the year. Some benefici- 
aries who were not receiving cash 
payments from public assistance had 
their hospital or doctor bills paid by 
the public assistance agencies; for 
others, hospitalization was provided 
py city or county hospitals, or the 
costs were paid by private organiza- 
tions. 

Money contributions from criildren 
outside household.—Only 5 percent 
of the beneficiaries reported money 
contributions of $100 or more during 
the year from children or other rela- 
tives with whom they did not share a 
home. Sometimes—-but not often— 
money was paid to the beneficiaries 
regularly. The payments were more 
likely to have been made in connec- 
tion with specific bills—such as med- 
ical or hospital bills, taxes, or repairs 
on the home. 

Support from 
hold.—The national survey obtained 
information on payments to the joint 
household and on food and housing 
costs for a subsample of beneficiaries, 
provided the same persons were in 
the family during the entire survey 
year. The estimate of the proportion 
of beneficiaries who were dependent 
on relatives in the household is based 
on information from 964 joint house- 
holds (one-seventh of all joint house- 
holds). It has been assumed that the 
findings for this subsample are repre- 
sentative of all joint households. 

The households were divided into 
three classes—(1) those in which the 
beneficiary group made payments to 
relatives; (2) those in which relatives 
made money payments to benefici- 
aries; and (3) those in which the 
beneficiaries made no payments to- 
ward joint household expenses and 
had no payments made to them by 
relatives in the household. The total 
amount of the payments was entered 
on the schedule, and the expenditure 
categories covered by the payments, 
such as food, housing, and medical 
care, were checked. The annual 
household expenditures were ob- 
tained for food, rent, taxes, special 
assessment, interest, payments on the 
mortgage principal, insurance on the 
dwelling, repairs, water, fuel for 
heating, gas, electricity, fuel for cook- 
ing and light, telephone, and any 
other joint bills. The number of rela- 


house- 


relatives in 
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tives in the household and their ages 
and sex were entered on the schedule. 
The number of food units, based on 
food scales provided by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics was computed for the rela- 
tives and the beneficiary group, and 
foods costs were prorated on this 
basis. Housing, fuel, and _ utilities 
were prorated on a per capita basis. 
The proportion of beneficiaries who 
were considered to be partially de- 
pendent on relatives with whom they 
lived was determined by balancing the 
food and housing costs prorated to the 
beneficiaries and the relatives against 
payments by either the beneficiaries 
or relatives. To ailow for errors in 
food cost estimates and reports on 
payments, only beneficiaries. esti- 
mated to have received more than 
$50 in cash or in kind have been con- 
sidered to have received help from 
relatives within the household. 
Two-fifths of the single benefici- 
aries and couples shared homes with 
relatives. Fifty-six percent of these— 
a fourth of all beneficiaries—were 
partially dependent on relatives with 
whom they lived. 


Annual Retirement Funds 

The fourth method used in ana- 
lyzing the resources of beneficiaries 
was to combine independent money 
retirement income and liquid assets 
and to determine how much they 
would have over a given number of 
years. It was assumed that liquid 
assets would be used up at a constant 
rate over a 10-year period. The com- 
bination of annual retirement income 
and one-tenth of the liquid assets is 
referred to as “retirement funds.” 

Retirement income represents only 
a part of the retirement resources of 
beneficiaries. Three-fifths had liquid 
assets (cash, bank deposits, all types 
of stocks and bonds, and loans to 
others). Forty-five percent owned 
their homes, and a few had invest- 
ments in other real estate or in an 
owned business. 

In combining retirement income 
and assets, home ownership has pur- 
posely been excluded because the sur- 
veys indicate that retired-worker 
beneficiaries tend to keep the same 
living arrangement after retirement 
that they had before retirement and 


that they do not sell their homes. In- 
clusion of owned homes would 
assume that the homes would be sold 
and the funds used for current living, 
an assumption that is unrealistic. 
Moreover, beneficiaries do not usually 
seil their homes after they are 
accepted for public assistance. Com- 
bining liquid assets with retirement 
income may be justified on the 
grounds that savings are generally 
used in old age. 

The picture presented is un- 
doubtedly overoptimistic, because 
most beneficiaries do not draw on 
assets at a fixed rate to pay their usual 
current expenses. They husband their 
savings to pay hospital and doctor 
bills; some have their assets wiped out 
almost overnight by a serious illness. 
It also overstates the situation because 
about half the beneficiaries will live 
longer than 10 years. The combina- 
tion therefore indicates the best pos- 
sible picture for a 10-year period for 
the beneficiaries studied. 

The retirement funds of single 
beneficiaries have been appraised in 
terms of $900 for single beneficiaries 
and $1,500 for couples. These 
amounts might be characterized as 
‘public assistance standards” be- 
cause three-fifths of the States re- 
ported public assistance budgets of 
$900-1,200 for single aged persons 
living alone and keeping house and 30 
percent of the States reported 
budgets of $1,500-1,800 for couples 
having a similar living arrangement. 
Moreover, half the benefit checks 
sent out each month go to benefici- 
aries living in States that reported 
budgets of $1,500 or more for couples. 

Proportion with specified amount 
of retirement funds.—Only 1 in 5 of 
all the single beneficiaries had inde- 
pendent retirement incomes of $900 
or more; 1 in 4 of the couples had re- 
tirement incomes of $1,500 or more 
(table 3). When one-tenth of each 
beneficiary’s liquid assets is combined 
with his annual independent retire- 
ment income, the proportions with 
retirement funds of $900 and of 
$1,500 are increased to 1 in 4 for 
single persons and 1 in 3 for couples. 
Although three-fifths of all the bene- 
ficiaries had some liquid assets, only 
a small proportion of those who had 
small retirement incomes had enough 
liquid assets to bring their retirement 
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of the aged widows would have $900 


Table 3.—Percent of beneficiary groups with retirement funds ' of specified 
a year for 10 years; not more than, 


amount available for current living during survey year, by primary insurance 























amount third of the couples would haye 
—" es a aT i ey ee o ee a sf oe $1,500. 
Num- | $600 | $900 | $1,200 | $1,500 | $1,800 | $2,100 | $2,400 ’ ae wer _ 
Primary insurance amount | ber of eigwite#tle or | or or A more detailed examination of the 
=a ‘ more more | more more | more | eth more Situation of the single retired-worker 
a , a = p . PEA beneficiaries receiving benefits of $59_ 
| ne-person beneficiary group ; ‘ 

Nonmarried men retired workers a site 59 a month indicates the relative im. 

Total 4. 358 18.9 97.0 19.9 13.7 4 6.3 ,g portance of benefits, other retirement 

. income, and assets ir ratir 
aia a ao aa - ae "¥" - = come, a a assets in their retirement 
30-39 669 | 196) 138} 10.5 7.9 3.9 2.7 21 Situation. Forty-three percent would 
40-4 1, 169 27.0 17.3 10.9 6.8 4.4 2.6 2.1 z ; 

50-50 1,054] 99.7] 39.8) 26.4 17.5] 123 7.0 » have retirement funds of $900 or 
60-08.50 4¥1 100 0 | 74.5 63.5 50.3 37.3 27.9 ») 6 more a year for 10 years. Benefits 
Nonmarried women retired workers | | alone provided incomes of $600-720 

Total 2,058 | 35.6] 222] M1} 88] 64] 48 3.4 for the year for this group of bene- 
$20-29 | siz} 185| 107| 59 38 23 1.5 | 12  ficiaries. A third had additional re. 
30-39 .---| 382] 20 2) 13.1 | 6 6.0 2 3.7 | : . tirement incomes that brought their 

49 559 | «35.8 22. 7 0.9 5.5 3.8 | 2.7 | P . 
30 59. 258 | 100.0} 57.4] 41.1 25. 2 17.8 5.1} 5 total retirement income for the year 
30-88. 1*100.0 | *83.0 | *76.6| °59.6| °48.9] ° 4 * 34.0 , 
60-68.50 | 47 | 100.0 83.0 76. ¢ 1.6 48.9 10.4 34. ( up to at least $900. The most impor- 
iged widows tant source of additional independent 
} . 

Total ---| 2,528} 33.5 24.4) 16.0 12.0 9.0 7.2 6.0 income was employer pensions, but 
$20-29 oa : 234 | 184] 10.3 | G4] 43 3.0 1.7 1.3 Only 27 percent received such pen- 
30-39 bi 200 15.5 | 10.0 | 5.9 3.8 3.1 2.8 1.7 -innc sur _ ‘ : 

40-40. | 662; 2.5) 1.7] 94] 6.0 14 29 9)  ‘Slons. A few others had investment 
50-59 i sal 858 31.5] 22.8 13.5 | 9.6 6.6 5.1 | 42 income (mostly rent) or veterans’ 
60-68.50 aS cay 484) 66.5 | 51.0 39.0 | 31.2 26.0 21.5 18.0 ~f 5 ni ; ; 
| pensions sufficient to raise their total 
Two-person beneficiary group retirement incomes to $900 or more. 
Married men retired workers, wife entitled) ——— ii eieindiesiahdicond 28 About a tenth had total retirement 

Total 4,059} 89.0! 687] 449 34.7 25.8 18.5 13.1 incomes that were less than $900 but 
$20-29.......... | 602 | 35.2! 252] 196| 138| 90 6.5 47 had enough liquid assets to bring 
SERRE .-| 466| 87.1] 339] 23.4 17.2 11.2 7.5 5.4 cae eciiiien 
En caer |} 950} 99.9] 456] 317/ 23] 17.5] 10.0 >; vheir retirement funds to $900 or 
er enan reRTED | 1,222] 100.0] 99.7 49.3 33.1 22.2 15.5 9.6 more a year for 10 years. All the 
0-08.50. a 819 100.0; 99.8 83.8 | 73.1 9.2 46.5 35 4 * 

— | ' others—57 percent—did not have 
ate se nat enthled jerhere, | | | | sufficient retirement income and 
liquid assets to provide as much as 

Total _.| 2,447 66. 2 44.8 36. 0 27.6 0.4) 14.5 11.0 : é 

Was occd) Bibiseoss Sircetse Mion Tabata ‘ = $900 a year in retirement funds for 
Se 407 25.1 19.2 14.3 7.6| 5.9 4.7 | 2.9 : : 
lise CRRE SEER 268 | 30.6] 20.9] 17.2) 123! 8&2 6.0 | 56 10 years. 
40-40...... 545] 37.8| 27.5] 20.7 14.9 7.0 5.1 | 3.9 If the single retired workers with 
50-59. . 702 | 100.0 54.0] 38.5 29.1 20.7 12.4 | 8.5 
60-68.50 525] 99.8] 81.5] 739] 61.3 49.7 | 38.5 30.5 benefits of $50-59 a month had had 
cana . . | ’ i no retirement income besides their 
* Percent computed on small base and therefore mnonmarried woman, and married man with nonen- benefits they would have needed 


subject to large sampling variation. 

1 Represents independent money retirement in- 
come (12 months’ OASI benefits and money income 
received during survey year from employer, union, 
and veterans’ pensions; rents, interest, dividends, 
and annuities; and income from trust funds), plus 
liquid assets prorated over a 10-year period. In 1951, 
the minimum amount received as 12 months’ benefits 
by an aged widow was $180; by 3 nonmarried man, 


funds to $900 and $1,500, respectively. 
Significant amounts of savings were 
generally reported by beneficiaries 
who also had retirement incomes of 
at least $900 if single and $1,500 if 
married. 

Retirement resources are, of course, 
related to the amount of the insur- 
ance benefit, because for many the 
benefits constitute the only or the 
chief income. The proportion of bene- 
ficiaries with retirement funds of $900 
if single and $1,500 if married in- 
creases markedly as primary insur- 
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titled wife, $240; and by a married man and entitled 
wife, $360 

2 Number reporting on all items in this table. Be- 
cause the number reporting on different combina- 
tions of items varies slightly from one table to an- 
other, there may be slight variations in numbers and 
percentages that apparently should be the same. 

3 Independent money retirement income will be 
increased when the wife becomes entitled to benefits 


ance amount increases; only 10 or 11 
percent had the specified funds in 
the lowest benefit interval ($20—29) ; 
in the highest benefit interval 
($60.00-68.50), three-fourths of all 
the single retired-worker benefici- 
aries, two-thirds of the couples, and 
half the aged widows had at least 
these amounts. 

The retirement resources of bene- 
ficiaries in the $50-59 benefit class 
were on the whole substantially 
smaller. Only 43 percent of the single 
retired workers and about a fourth 


$1,800-3,000 in liquid assets in order 
to have retirement funds of $900 a 
year for a 10-year period. Twenty- 
seven percent had liquid assets of 
$2,000 or more; a fifth had $3,000 or 
more. Most of those with liquid assets 
in these amounts, however, already 
had retirement incomes of at least 
$900 a year. Higher incomes ana 
higher assets went together. Only a 
sixth of those with less than $900 in 
retirement incomes had enough liquid 
assets to bring their retirement funds 
to $900 a year. 


Conclusions 
During the survey year many bene- 
ficiaries enjoyed a higher level of liv- 
ing than their own independent re- 
tirement income could have provided. 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Trust Fund Operations, 
1953 

Financial operations under the old- 
age and survivors insurance program 
are managed through the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fynd. Sums equivalent to 100 percent 
of current collections under the Fed- 
eral Insurance Contributions Act and 
under subchapter E of chapter 1 of 
the Internal Revenue Code are trans- 
ferred under permanent appropria- 
tion to the trust fund from time to 
time on the basis of estimates made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Adjustments are made periodically to 
the extent that the estimates are 
found to differ from the amounts of 
contributions actually payable on the 
basis of reported earnings. Contribu- 
tions received under voluntary agree- 
ments with States for the coverage of 
State and local government employees 
are deposited directly into the trust 
fund. 

In the calendar year 1953, contribu- 
tions amounting to $3,945 million, 


Table 1.—Investments of social se- 
curity trust funds and interest- 
bearing public debt at end of speci- 
fied period, 1936-53 


{Amount in millions] 


Social security trust 
fund investments 


| = a eee 


In- | Old- 


| terest- | age 
At end of— | bearing Per- | and |Unem- 
public Total | cent sur- | ploy- 
i aes of |vivors| ment 
amount! nublic| insur-| trust 
} | debt | ance | fund 
| } trust | 
fund 
$33, 699 $64 \ = $64 
1937... _| 36,715} 1,138 3.1| $513 625 
ee | 38,899] 1,926 5.0 862) 1,064 
” eee | 41,445) 2,944 7.1! 1,435} 1,509 
1940........| 44,458] 3,962 8.9! 2,016) 1,945 
1941........] 57,451] 5, 468 9.5) 2,736) 2,732 
_, ee 107,308} 7,342 6.8| 3,655 3,687 
eee | 164,508 9, 874 6.0] 4,779] 5,095 
1944....___| 228, 891| 12,546) 5.5] 5,967] 6, 578 
1945... .| 275,694) 14, 563 5.3) 7,054] 7,508 
_ See | 257,649] 15, 643 6.1} 8,079] 7,564 
1947... 254, 205| 17,371 6.8} 9,268} 8,102 
1948... 250, 579} 19,052) 7.6) 10,556) 8, 496 
1949. | 255,019] 19, 424 7.6| 11,728] 7,696 
1950... 254, 283} 20,970 8.2} 13,331] 7,639 
re 257,070| 23, 444! 9.1/ 15,017} 8,427 
here | 265, 293 25,983} 9.8) 16,960 9, 023 
1953: | 
June.._._| 263,946} 27,055) 10.3) 17,818] 9, 237 
December] 272,881| 27,836) 10.2) 18,201, 9, 545 


Souree: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury and 
other Treasury Department releases. 
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(excluding amounts reimbursed to the 
Treasury for refunds) were appro- 
priated to and deposited in the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund. The trust fund also re- 
ceived $414 million in interest on 
investments. Expenditures for old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits in 
1953 totaled $3,006 million, and ad- 
ministrative expenses amounted to 
$88 million. The fund’s assets showed 
a net increase of $1,265 million for 
1953 and totaled $18,707 million at 
the end of the year. The effects of the 
financial interchange provisions of 
the 1951 amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act were not reflected in 
the 1953 operations of the fund; no 
transfer of funds took place during 
the year. 

The unemployment trust fund is 
composed of the 51 accounts for the 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams and the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance account. In 1953, de- 
posits in the State accounts amounted 
to $1,357 million, and interest credited 
was $198 million. Withdrawals for 
benefit payments totaled $980 million, 
and the net balance increased $574 
million. Deposits in the railroad un- 
employment insurance account 
amounted to $15 million, interest 
amounted to $20 million, and trans- 
fers from the railroad unemployment 
insurance administration fund were 
$4 million. Benefit payments totaled 
$92 million. The net balance in the 
railroad unemployment insurance ac- 
count decreased $53 million. 

Investments.—Under the provisions 
of the Social Security Act, as 
amended, the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund is held 
by a Board of Trustees, which is com- 
posed of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who is the Managing Trustee; 
the Secretary of Labor; and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The Commissioner of Social 
Security is Secretary of the Board. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in- 
vests the portion of the trust fund 
that, in his judgment, is not needed 
to meet current expenditures for 
benefit payments and administrative 
expenses. The act restricts the per- 


missible investments of the trust fund 
to interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States Government or to 
obligations guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the United States. 
Regular obligations of these types 
may be acquired on original issue at 
par or by purchase of outstanding 
obligations at their market price. In 
addition, the act authorizes the issu- 
ance of special obligations exclusively 
to the trust fund. Regular obligations 
acquired by the trust fund may be 
sold at market price. Special obliga- 
tions are to be redeemed at par plus 
accrued interest. 

Investments are made by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for the un- 
employment trust fund as a unit, 
although the fund is composed of the 
separate State accounts and the rail- 
road unemployment insurance ac- 
count. Interest earned on the fund’s 
investments is distributed quarterly 
among all accounts on the basis of 
the average daily balance of each ac- 
count. Permissible types of invest- 
ments are the same for this fund as 
for the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund. 

Net investments made during 1953 
for the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund amounted to $1,331 


Table 2.—Average interest rate on 
social security trust fund invest- 
ments and interest-bearing public 
debt at end of specified period, 
1936-53 





Computed average interest 
rate (percent) 

















| 
ae ae Old-age and I 
At end of Interest- | survivors pease ‘ 
bearing | insurance aes oy 
public | trust fund nes ng 
debt invest- ee 
ments 

ae  ) eae 2.50 
1937. a 2. 568 3.00 2. 50 
1938. nae 2. 586 3.00 2 50 
ES | 2. 598 3.00 2. 50 
1940- 2. 566 2. 84 2. 50 
1941. 2. 409 2. 66 2.49 
1942. | 2. 059 2. 44 2.24 
1943. 1. 956 2. 22 1.89 
eo 1.919 2. 20 1.91 
1945 1. 965 2.14 1.93 
_ ees 2. 057 2.04 1. 94 
1947. 2.144 2.09 2.05 
1948_ 2. 216 2. 20 2.16 
=a 2. 208 2. 20 2.16 
_ ee 2. 209 2.19 2.16 
as & mcecadiah 2. 308 2. 20 2.18 
RRS 2. 353 2.30 2. 30 
1953: 

June isc 2. 438 2. 41 2. 41 

S..| 2. 414 2.41 2. 41 








Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury and 
other Treasury Department releases. 
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million. At the end of 1953 the invest- 
ments of the fund totaled $18,291 
million. The investments of the un- 
employment trust fund increased by 
$522 million; by the end of 1953 they 
totaled $9,545 million (table 1). 

The net acquisitions of the two 
social security trust funds amounted 
to $1,853 million in Government se- 
curities—less than in the two preced- 
ing years. At the end of 1953 the 
investments of the two trust funds 
amounted to $27,836 million, about 10 
percent of the total Federal interest- 
bearing debt (table 1). 

Interest rates.—The Social Security 
Act of 1935 had required that the 
investments of the old-age reserve 
account (now the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund) must 
earn at least 3 percent. The 1939 
amendments removed all reference to 
@ minimum yield except on special 
obligations issued to the fund. These 
special obligations are required to 
bear the average rate of interest on 
the interest-bearing public debt, com- 
puted as of the end of the month 
next preceding the date of issue. If, 
however, this average is not a mul- 
tiple of % of 1 percent, the rate of 
interest is to be the multiple next 
lower than the average rate. 

The interest provisions governing 
the investments of the unemployment 
trust fund have remained unchanged 
since the fund’s establishment in 
1936, and the rates for special obliga- 
tions issued to it are determined in 
the same manner as for those issued 
to the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund. Investments in other 
issues must bear rates at least equal 
to those of special obligations. 
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Tnus the interest earnings of the 
unemployment trust fund and, from 
1940 on, of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund have been di- 
rectly affected by Federal debt fi- 
nancing (table 2). During the war 
years, when the computed average 
rate on the Federal interest-bearing 
debt declined, the rate of earnings of 
the two social security trust funds 
also declined. Since the end of World 
War II, the computed average Federal 
interest rate has risen gradually, and 
the rise was reflected later in the 
interest rates earned by the two 
funds. After several years of relative 
stability, their earnings rates went up 
again during 1952 and 1953 as the 
result of an increase in average Fed- 
eral interest rates and of purchases 
of public issues at higher rates. The 
computed rate for the funds was 2.30 
percent and 2.41 percent, respectively, 
at the end of 1952 and 1953. 

Early in 1953, the two social secu- 
rity trust funds began to acquire new 
special certificates bearing 2%g-per- 
cent interest; on June 30, 1953, when 
the special certificates outstanding 
matured, they were all replaced by 
new issues bearing 2%g-percent inter- 
est. In addition, both funds acquired 
public issues bearing 314-percent in- 
terest; the old-age and _ survivors 
insurance trust fund also acquired 
additional public issues bearing 2'4- 
percent interest, and the unemploy- 
ment trust fund acquired additional 
public issues bearing 234-percent in- 
terest (table 3). At the end of the 
year the two social security trust 
funds held investments totaling 
$27,836 million, of which $24,586 mil- 
lion, or 88 percent, was in special 


Table 3.—Investments of the sociai 
security trust funds, by type and 
—- end of December 1952 and 
19 


{In millions} 





Old-age ar 
urvivol 
insurance ist Tund 

trust fund at end at end ¢ 

of December n 


Type of 
investment 


Total... $18, 291. 2'$16, 960. 3,39, 545. 0 $9, 023. 1 
Public issues 
2% percent... 4.2 4.2 4.0 al 
246 percent..} 1,151.5) 1,13 150.0 150.0 
234 percent _. 1,081.9; 1,081.9 760. 0 745. ( 
344 percent-- 15.1 0.0 
Net unamor 
tized premi- 
ums and dis- 
count... 2.9 1.8 1.0 
opeci il issues 
»l4 percent _. - 14, 734. 4 ..| 8,128 
2% percent _| 16, 006.6 8, 580. 0)........ 
Source: Daily Statement of the U.S Treasury an 


other Treasury Department release 


obligations bearing 2%g-percent in- 
terest. 

In addition to the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund and 
the unemployment trust fund, the 
Treasury manages 10 other social in- 
surance and related trust funds. In- 
terest rates on investments of these 
funds are higher than those for the 
two large social security funds, and 
all rates are determined administra- 
tively rather than by statute. 

All types of special Government 
securities outstanding at the end of 
1953 totaled $41 billion, of which the 
two social security trust funds held 
60 percent. Other trust funds held 
most of the remainder. Among them 
the civil-service retirement fund held 
14 percent, the national service life 
insurance fund 13 percent, and the 
railroad retirement account 8 percent 
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Table 1. 


Retirement, disability, and survivor programs 


{In thousands; data corrected to Mar. 8, 1954] _ 


Current Operating Statistics 


Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-54 





Unemployment insurance 















































programs 
— ss Temporary 
Mon ne and Survivor benefits disability 
disability ne S Ss benefits ® 
sg - —— — —4 
Year and roac 
month Total Monthly Lump-sum 7 Rail- a Veterans’! ——_ 
Rail- Civil s — road Pam to | . legi Pp 7. 
Social oe Serv- | Veter- 1 | | Unem- lation 12 | Men 
Se road ice | ans Ad- | ail- | Civil | | State | ploy- | | | Insur- 
— Retire- — ms | Goole | | Serv- | Veter- | Social | 2 | sed ance 
rity Com- | minis- | & | road é ro laws ment 
ment ang ‘ | Secu- ira-| {ce | ans Ad-| Secu- ‘ 4 Act ! 
Act « A | mis- | tration * ity | Retire! o : ~ | Other Insur 
ct sion 2 | rity ment | om-j| minis- | rity ance 
Act ¢ | ; | Mmis- | tration®; Act Act !! 
| | } } in sion ? | . 
7 Nuznber of beneficiaries 
| | | | | | | | 
1953 | j | | | | } | | 
Jenuary....--|...--------| 3,518.1 359. 7 183. 7 2, 466. 2) 1,590.3) 153.0 45.7' 1,071.4 41.4 11. 6} 31.4 40. 2 952. 5 31.0 50.7 
February -.--.!--.-. 3, 597.8 361.3 184.6 2, 470. 2; 1,606.4; 153.8 46.6, 1,074.7 37.0 11.1 32.0 34.3 956. 3 38.4 60.0 
aa CERI 3, 680. 7 362.0/ 185.7) 2,476.1] 1,624.4) 154.8 47.5) 1,077.6 44.3 13. 5} 36.7| 33.9 929. 9 41.8) 57.4 
April... a, SSS 3, 754. 0 365. 4 186, 5) 2, 486.5) 1,647.1) 155.6 48.4) 1, . 2| 47. 7| 14. 7) 35. 0} 31.3 840. 4| 3A. 7 45.3 
ae ASS 3,822.7, 368.1, 187.5] 2,496.5 1,664.0) 156.3, 49.4) 1,086.4 47.0 12.9 33. 6 27.3 772. 1| 31.3) 27.5 
) a Lae 3, 887.3 370.5} 189.0] 2,505.8] 1,686.3) 157.1] 50.9) 1,089.3 46.9 12. 4) 34. 9) 29. 8| 734.1 29. 2) 2.0 
Ss a 3, 937. 8 372.0 190. 4 2, 516.0; 1,699.8) 158.1 51.1) 1,090.9 46.0 12.4 34. 5] 28.1 675.0 30.1 21.7 
August......-|-- 3, 992. 1 374.5| 192.4; 2,523.3) 1,712.5) 158.4| 51.8) 1,092.1) 41.1 11.5 34. 4] 33. 4 678. 7| 32.3) 23.4 
September 4, O40. ¢ 375. 5 194.3 2, 530.1} 1,728.1) 159.0) 52.5) 1,092. 4] 35. 4| 11.4 34. 1 36. 0 651. 4) 29. 1) 26.3 
October ...-..-- S aeniscicmas 4,090. 2 376.8 195.9} 2,538.5) 1,747.0) 159.8) 3.5| 1,089. 5} 44.0 11.6 34.1 33.9 655.9 4.9) 30.1 
November . 4,143.5 378.8| 197.5] 2,544.4] 1,762.6] 160.7 1, 089. 1] 39.0 11.3 34.8 34. 4 808. 6| 31.5) 40.6 
December... .|.---- 4,199.8 381.4) 199.2) 2,552.3) 1,781.6) 161.7 1, 095. 0 42.1) 11.1 34.3 36.3) 1,124. 5 47.1) 68.9 
| } | | | | 
January. .----|----------- 4, 253. 4 382.7) 200 2. 556. 8) 1,798.0; 162.5 53. 2) 1, 102 7 41.2 11. 2/ 34. 3 37 0} 1, 592. 4 68.4) 102.5 
' ' ' { 
Amount of benefits 4 
] 
oe $1, 188,702! $21,074) $114,166) $62,019} $317,851) $7,784! $1,448/__.....| $105,696) $11, 736) $12, 267/_........|_.......| $518, 700)........../$15, 961 
a 1, 085, 488 65,141} 119,912) 64,933) 320,561) 25,454) 1,550.......; 111,799) 13,328) 13,943/_......../........ 344, 321)_.........| 14, 637 
PRS 1, 130, 721 80,305 122,806; 68,115) 325,265) 41,702) 1,603).......; 111,193) 15,038 14,342).........|........ Pt i cicccasece , 268 
seen 921, 465 97,257) 125.705| 72,961! 331,350, 57,763) 1,704|/.......| 116,133, 17,830) 17,255,  $2,857,._....-- i 917 
eas 1, 118, 798 119,009) 129,707, 77,193) 456,279 76,942) 1,765).......| 144,302 22,146) 19, 238 co ee 62, 385 $4, 215 582 
<Lssctwhucsnt ian oen 157,391; 137,140, 83,874) 697,830) 104,231) 1,772).....-- 254, 238! 26,135) 23,431 . Le 445, 866 126,630, 2,359 
einai | 5, 149, 761 230, 285 149,188) 94,585) 1,268,984) 130,139) 1,817\.......| 333,640, 27,267) 30,610 S 1, 094, 850) 1,743,718, 30,917 
aed | 4, 700, 837 299, 830} 177,053) 106, 876| 1,676,029 153,109, 19, w<-----| 382,515) 29,517) 33,115 26,034) $11, 368 776, 165 970, 542) 39, 401 
sata | 4,510,061| 366,887! 208,642) 132,852) 1,711,182, 176,736, 36,011; $918) 413,912, 32,315 32,140) 35,592, 30,843) 793,265) 510, 167/ 28, 599 
eee 5,604,080) 454,483) 240,893) 158,973) 1,692, 215' 201,369 39,257) 4,317; 477,406) 33,158) 31,771 59, 066) 30,103) 1,737,279) 430, 194/103, 506 
or | 5, 375,811) 718,473) 254, 240| 175, 787) 1, 732, 208; 209,672) 43,884; 8,409) 491,579) 32,740) 33,578 89, 259) , 099) 1, 373, 426) 653) 59, 804 
Se ealemcaania 5, 708, 368, 1,361,046) 268,733) 196,529) 1,647,938 523,485 49,527) 14,014) 519,398) 57,337 33,356) 147,846) 26, 297 840, 411| 2, 234| 20, 217 
""| 6.551.069! 1,613, 364} 361,200! 225, 120) 1, 722, 225] 615, 605| 74,085] 19,986] 572,983] 63,298) 37,251] 167,664] 34,689) 998, 267} 3, 539| 41, 793 
7, 644, 349) 2,251,408) 374,112) 269, 300) 1, 840, 437| 761, 792) 83,319] 27,325) 613,475, 87,451) 43,377/'4 196,600) 465, "7 962, 221 4l, = 46, 684 
| } | 
| 
| | 
Sekateds 589, 807 153, 791 29,058, 21,350 150,657) 55,502 6,284) 2,081 49, 738 6, 876 3, 173) 3, 477 4, 343) 94, 360 3, ona! 5, 843 
ae 589, 555) 158,240, 29,176 21,525 150, 457; 56,196) 6,332) 2,113 53, 600 6, 250 2, 991) 3, 217 3, 474 86, 827) 3, 671} 6, 486 
March. ....... 604, 143 162, 638 29,271; 21,817 152, 449, 56, 948 , 389) =2, 148 50, 841 7, 444 3, 732 4, 079 3, 804 92, 308) 4,407; 5,868 
ret 599, 716 166,406 29,551) 21,798 152, 864 57,868 6,433) 2,210) 651,719 7, 998 4, 484 3, 900 3, 308 82, 990) 3,889) 4, 298 
iesinetpbaidll 590, 688 170, 028 29, 75< 22, 006 153, 248, 58,606, 6,488) 2,229 51, 867; 8, 028 4, 004 3, 588 2, 87. 72, 144 3, 142) 2, 682 
hemneinnbensiibes 593, 838 173, 457 29,959; 22,218 153, 220' 59,542) 6,552) 2,264 50, 665 8, 018 3, 711 3, 919 3, 138 72, 033) 3,093) 2,049 
as 597, 795 176, 244, 30,085, 22,415 154, 676! 60,116) 6,606) 2,292) 52,335 7, 897 3, 584 4, 062 3, 077 69, 175) 3,322; 1,909 
“SMES 593, 521 179, 230! 30,290) 22, 747 153, 502, 60,690) 6,630) 2,333) 49,751 7,135; 3,399 3, 710) 050 64, 579) 3,234; 2,241 
September 598, 571 181, 788 30, 368) 23, 088 153,951! 61,394) 6,666) 2,355 50,179} 6,140) 3,630) 3,882) 4, 267 65, 300} 3,042} 2, 521 
October__..... 606, 422} 184,372) 30 23,215) 155,499) 62,201) 6,709} 2,415) 50,491 7,630} 3,580 3,875) 4,248 66, 104} 2,599} 3,017 
November. 624, 487 187, 174 30,637 23, 400 154, 20 62,883) 6,759) 2,413 52, 595 6, 753 3, 794 3, 781 4,116 78, 979) 3,093; 3,903 
December - - 674,819} 190,103) 30,833) 23,720) 155,707; 63,689) 6,813) 2,472) 49,694) 7,282) 3,279 4,087; 4,452) 120, 7) 5,039) 6, 869 
1954 | 
January. --. 723, 319 193,087; 30,934) 23, 761 155,920) 64,412, 6,856, 2,502 52, 075 7, 160 3, 386 3, 768 4, 156 158, 418 6, 588; 10, 296 





! Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and bus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panams Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. 

‘ Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

—* widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly esti- 
mated. 

‘ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Febru- 
ary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

‘ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

‘Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. 

_* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943: in California, December 1946; 
in New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (monthly data not avail- 
able); and under the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in 
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California; also excludes priv 
calendar-year totals. 

1© Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

11 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

12 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World 
War II. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
since June 1950; data for October 1952 (first payable Oct. 15) roughly estimated 
—$76,878 paid to 2,524 veterans. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

18 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security and Railroad Retire- 
ment Acts (except monthly data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits 
in current-payment status) and under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act; disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjust- 
ment allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insur- 
ance and temporary disability laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act; for civil-service programs, disburse- 
ments through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on 
annual basis except for civil-service data and payments under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

4 Partly estimated. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 


ate plans in California and New Jersey except for 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified periog. | 


1951-54 
[In thousands] 





Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance | 
} 


Unemployment tnsurance 























Period Federal Federal pn tng State un- Federal Railroad 
insurance civil-service end chet employment | unemployment unemployment 
contributions! | contributions ? a See contributions ? taxes ¢ insurance 

employees contributions ! 
cutee a - m nn: Senn 

Fiscal year: | 
ahha itis ich ajnabakterneddbbainesdcmneiumnenpatnae $3, 594, 248 $722, 850 $734, 990 $1, 431, 997 $258, 945 $25, 734 
SONS SP eee 4, 096, 602 744, 646 626, 050 1, 367, 806 | 275, 825 25, 086 
7 months ended | irs 
January 1952 ‘ 1, 801, 770 551, 724 A26G, 452 RH3, 272 | $9. 302 13.07 
January 1953. 1, 996, 679 579, 781 329, 431 790, 912 | 7, 581 12 654 
January 1954 1,811, 711 288, 295 329, 425 757,855 | 13, 42 10, 614 

| 

1953 } 
a 43, 098 | 14, 173 | 77, 047 15, 681 1 
February | 25, 407 | 89, 381 170, 926 181, 75¢ 534 
March - - 35, 297 61, 761 8, 367 14, 024 5, 837 
April 34, 782 12, 599 150, 230 1,713 39 
May 33, 082 89, 581 240, 818 19, 578 813 
ian dani eet ert trie ienidtommmminniaiaasan nian | 36, 296 13, 297 6, 553 1,178 5. 189 
(| SS Ee LS Pr ee | 37, 474 14, 608 160, 096 3, 94¢ 103 
August | 6 70, 290 93, 283 222, 900 12, 979 2, 0F3 
September. 36, 611 2, 960 7, 208 38 4, 23) 
, =r 5 | 33, 072 14, 392 102, 289 88 . 
November... | 2 36, 431 89, US6 187, 421 fi, 7¢ TRS 
December | 38, 097 51, 430 13, 776 Q 

| 
1954 | 

January 84, 670 36, 320 12, 765 64, 165 8, 552 -2, 16] 
, 16 
! Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- 3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em. 


ered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning December 1952, adjusted for 
employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits made in the trust fund 
by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an 
estimated basis. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service re- 
ttrement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 
for the enttre fiscal year. 


ployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 
funds. Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 4, 1954 
‘ Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tar 
t 


Act. 
4 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
* Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 








OASI BENEFICIARIES 
(Continued from page 22) 
Half of them had either temporary 
or supplementary income, an addi- 
tional 15 percent used savings, and 
another 22 percent shared homes 
with relatives. The receipt of supple- 
mentary income (largely public 
assistance and contributions from 
relatives outside the home), help 
from relatives in the household, and 
free hospitalization meant, however, 
that half the beneficiaries were par- 
tially dependent during the year 
studied. Some who were independent 
because of earnings or withdrawal of 
savings may have to seek help when 
they are no longer able to work and 
their assets are exhausted. Benefits 
postpone that day; they lessen the 
amount of assistance that will be re- 
quired. 

The old-age and survivors insur- 
ance beneficiaries include many per- 
sons who have been marginal and 
low-paid workers and who have accu- 
mulated little in the way of savings 
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for old age. Many of these persons 
have received public assistance or 
help from their children before com- 
ing on the the old-age and survivors 
insurance rolls. Any evaluation of the 
resources of a cross section of bene- 
ficiaries therefore shows that a sub- 
stantial proportion do not have the 
resources required to maintain eco- 
nomic independence after retirement. 

Two-fifths of the retired-worker 
beneficiaries in the study received 
old-age benefits of $50.00-68.50. Most 
of these retired workers had been 
regularly employed, although prob- 
ably more than half of them had a 
few quarters with unusually low earn- 
ings or with no taxed earnings and 
their average monthly wages had 
been lowered as a result. Nevertheless, 
these workers had undoubtedly been 
economically independent during 
their working lives, and their com- 
ments to the interviewers indicate a 
strong desire to remain independent 
after retirement. The various ap- 
praisals of the resources of retired 


workers with benefits of $50—59 indi- 
cate that the majority did not have 
enough retirement resources of their 
own to be economically independent 
for the rest of their lives at what 
might be characterized as a public 
assistance level, and even in the 
group with benefits of $60.00-—68.50 a 
significant proportion was similarly 
situated. 

The economic situation of aged 
widows with survivor benefits based 
on primary insurance amounts of 
$50.00-68.50 was markedly poorer 
than that of retired workers. They 
had less independent income than the 
retired workers; they had somewhat 
more liquid assets, but the combina- 
tion of their independent income and 
liquid assets was less than that of 
the retired workers. 

In September 1952 benefits of per- 
sons already on the rolls were in- 
creased by Congress, but the increase 
does not alter the conclusions derived 
from the various analyses of the 
resources of beneficiaries. 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-54 ' 
{In anouubeis 














Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period r : ; Net total of Cash with Credit of 
_——— Interest Benefit —_ U. 8. Govern- disbursing fund account —— 
fors 2 received payments - ment securities officer at at end of iod 
and transfers expenses acquired ¢ end of period period perio 
a | 
Cumulative, January 1937 | 
January 1954 $27, 770, 204 $2, 741, 788 11, 312, 105 $684, 160 | $18, 145, 238 $336, 739 $33, 750 | $18, 515, 727 
Fiscal year: 
eee F 3, 597, 982 | 333, 514 1, 982, 377 84, 649 1, 950, 252 214, 883 | 112, 102 | 16, 600, 036 
SR 4, 096, 602 386, 640 2, 627, 492 89, 429 1, 544, 542 286, 878 261, 885 | 18, 366, 356 
7 months ended | 
january 1952 1, 805, 504 161, 966 1, 133, 632 51, 111 893, 226 | 218, 897 83, 371 | 15, 518, 294 
January 1953 1, 996, 679 189, 168 1, 403, 336 52, 750 699, 326 282, 618 74, 802 | 17, 329, 797 
January 1954 1,811, 711 216, 963 1, 828, 591 50, 713 | 327, 644 336, 739 33, 750 | 18, 515, 727 
| | } 
1953 | 
SO, en Cf 223, 164 6, 893 12, 000 282, 618 | 74, 802 17, 328, 797 
February AERTS GREE Tacansncatanenins 229, 508 | 7, 024 | 31, 000 231, 993 | , 630 17, 585, 000 
SN. . .dictsnasposabnomencs 428, 978 10, 871 240, 069 7, 186 141, 018 286, 227 | 346, 972 17, 777, 594 
233, 630 14, 818 248, 997 | 6, 813 | 179, 641 308, 440 | 137, 755 17, 770, 232 
| Sees oe | ee ee 249, 938 | 6, 965 137, 183 288, 222 | , 420 18, 037, 861 
Saas 421, 048 171, 784 255, 645 | 8, 692 | 356, 374 286, 878 261, 885 18, 366, 356 
a Of ee 254, 509 | 6, 787 86, 700 295, 022 119, 519 18, 318, 834 
August. dike seaman ee pe df een 254, 714 | 7, 367 63, 400 | 308, 292 310, 652 18, 586, 638 
September 6 258, 748 10, 917 256, 811 | 6 692 71, 594 | 329, 341 | 224, 172 18, 592, 801 
October 173, 686 14, 818 260, 989 6, 838 39, 341 328, 77% 106, 069 8, 513, 476 
November 398, 352 : 263, 853 | 7,462 | 26, 000 325, 687 210, 197 18, 640, 513 
December 152, 597 190, 960 268, 100 9,013 186, 609 335, 889 79, 830 18, 706, 956 
v4 
84, 670 268 269, 614 6, 554 — 146, 000 336, 739 | 33, 750 18, 515, 727 


January 





! Under the fi nancial intere ha ange provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act, 
as amended in 1951, it has been determined that the amount that would place the 
»ld-age and survivors insurance trust fund in the same position in which it would 
have been on June 30, 1952, if railroad employment had always been covered under 
ld-age and survivors insurance is $488 million, on which $11.6 million interest is 
due for the fiscal year 1952-53. Since no transfer of funds had been made by 
Jan. 31, 1954, the effects of the 1951 amendments are not yet reflected here. 

1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected under the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated in 
accordance with sec. 201(a) of the Social Security Act as canal ta 1950; from 
May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 
Beginning December 1952 includes adjustments for reimbursement to the gen- 
eral treasury of refunds of employee taxes in accordance with sec. 1401(d) of the 





Internal Revenue Code (see footnote 5). For 1947-51 includes amounts appro- 
priated to meet costs of benefits payable to veterans’ survivors under the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1946. 

3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 

adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 
and services. 

4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

5 Includes deduction to adjust for estimated amount of taxes subject to refund 
on wages in excess of $3,600 paid to employees who worked for more than | em- 
ployer during the calendar year—$33 million in December 1952 for 1951 taxes and 
$40.5 million in September 1953 for 1952 taxes. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-54 














[In thousands] 
Net an Uner- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 
Total of U. nded 
Period at my of Govern: Balance w Balance I Benefi Balance 
at end of Interest yith- : nterest enefit 
period securities ; Deposits 33 atendof | Deposits ‘ at end of 
acquired ! period credited | drawals period credited | payments period 34 
Cumulative, January 
1936-January 1954 $9, 411,362 | $9,395, 005 $16, 357 |$18, 546,063 | $1, 788,325 |$11, 582,395 | $8, 751, 994 $939, 758 $181, 329 $650, 941 $659, 368 
Fiscal year 
1951-52. ...... 8, 673, 936 582, 885 26, 855 1, 438, 987 167, 441 1, 000, 278 7, 919, 742 15, 442 17, 054 48, 312 754, 195 
1952-53... ... 9, 257, 893 589, 961 20, 850 1, 371, 105 184, 242 912, 551 8, 562, 537 15, 042 18, 526 97, 272 695, 355 
ri 7 months ended: 
January 1952 8, 444, 406 358, 965 21, 2 813, 133 81, 902 522, 639 7, 685, O88 7, 844 8, 401 27, 839 758, 417 
Januar y 1953 8, 967, 626 291, 007 29, 5c 7 741, 260 90, OR3 194, O68 8, 252, O16 7, 594 9,095 60, 139 715, 610 
January 1954 9, 411, 362 157, 963 16, 35 727, 643 103, 554 641, 740 8, 751, 994 690 10, 254 58, 175 659, 368 
1953 
a 8, 967, 626 —85, 000 29, 537 7, 981 67 89, 120 8, 252, 016 42 7 10, 559 715, 610 
February mane onieedel 9, 086, 440 121, 000 27, 351 7) 6 ae 85, 640 8, 379, 306 oF re 8, 797 707, 134 
 . _aeeeberaes 8, 998, 024 —85, 029 23, 963 17, 852 423 100, 540 8, 297, 042 3, 502 43 9, 697 700, 
Ese. 8, 973, 331 — 13, 000 12, 271 56, 823 9, 543 84,215 | 8, 279,193 23 956 7, 823 694, 138 
May 9, 230, 141 253, 000 16, 081 331, 591 359 69,891 | 8, 541, 251 488 36 5,772 688, 890 
Jano......... _..-| 9, 257, 893 22, 982 20, 850 10, 649 83, 834 73,197 | 8, 562, 537 3,114 8, 397 5,045 695, 355 
aa --e--| 9, 247, 751 —3, 000 13, 709 60, 428 23 69, 930 8, 553, 05 61 2 4,971 694, 692 
August ..| 9,500, 207 245, 000 21, 255 aaa 62,430 | 8,810,605 = | Se 6, 237 689, 693 
September 9, 442, 015 54, 019 16, 992 10, 317 317 64.719 | 8, 756, 519 , 539 32 6, 767 685, 496 
October », 418, 221 17, 000 10, 197 39, 148 9, 554 66,089 | 8, 739, 132 10 946 7, 364 679, 089 
November ), 566, 878 139, 000 19, 854 253, 477 97,777 | 8, 894, 832 |) a 7, 453 672, 046 
December ), 560, S87 —2,019 15, 882 15, 854 93, 526 116, 746 8, 887, 466 3, 408 9, 261 11, 204 | 673, 420 
January 9,411, 362 150, 000 16, 357 28, 443 134 164,049 | 8, 751,994 24 13 14, 090 659, 368 





' Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
s purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- 

? Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 

* Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 


‘ Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 
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4 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment i insurance ad- 
ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of the 
account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of re- 
troactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Estimated distribution of the civilian labor 
force by employment and coverage status, selected 
months, 1952-53 


[In millions] 


Employment and coverage June December June December 
Status 1952 1952 1953 1953 
Civilian labor force, total 64.4 62.9 64.7 62. 6 
Unemployed 1.8 1.4 1.6 1.8 
Employed, total 62.6 61.5 63. 2 60.8 
Covered by old-age and sur 
vivors insurance ? 45.5 16. 5 46.6 4). 2 
Covered under law before 
1950 amendments 36. 7 37.6 37.4 37.7 
Additional coverage under 
1950 amendments ? 8.8 8.9 9.3 8.6 
Jointly covered by railroad 
retirement and old-age 
and survivors insurance 1.4 | 1.4 1.4 1.4 
Not covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance 15. 6 13. 6 15.1 13.2 
Federal, State, and local 
governments 5.0 5.1 4.4 5.0 
Agriculture 7.3 5.1 7.0 4.9 
Wage and salary worker .9 5 1.0 7 
Self-employed 4.2 3.7 4.1 3.5 
Unpaid family work« 2.2 9 2.0 7 
Domestic service 1.1 9 1.2 9 
Other * 2.3 2.5 . § Fi 





! Estimates for 1952 not precisely comparable with those for 1953. 
in January 1953, the Bureau of the Census has{provided data from the Monthl” 
Report on the Labor Force based on the 1950 Census; earlier estimates wer' 
based on the 1940 Censu If adjusted§jfor comparability with correspondin* 
months in 1953, the figure for the civilian labor force in 1952 would have to b® 
raised about 400,000 

2 Excludes employees of State and local governments and nonprofit organiza- 
tions that were not covered although eligible for coverage 

2 As aresult of amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act adopted in 1951, 
earnings in railroad service may be credited toward benefits under either the 
railroad or the old-age and survivors insurance program, depending in most 
instances on the length of railroad service 

‘ Includes noncovered workers in the following partially covered industries 
educational institutions and agencies; medical and health services; religious, 
charitable, and membership organizations; forestry and fishing; and self- 
employed persons and unpaid family workers in nonagricultural industries. 

Source: Employment by industry and class of worker based on data pro- 
vided by the Bureau of the Census; coverage status estimated by the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
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Beginnin,” 





Social security employment taxes collected, 
by State, 1951 and 1952 ' 


{In millions] 


Table 6. 


Contributions during calendar year 
for wage and salary employment: 
State 
1951 1952 

Total $3, 208. : $3, 513.4 
Alabama 30.1 20.8 
Arizona 8. £ 9.7 
Arkansas 11.9 12.8 
California 24.3 281 F 
Colorado 22.2 26. 4 
Connecticut 63. 2 69 
Delaware 19.9 25.2 

District of Columbia 22.6 25 
Florida 36. 7 40. § 
(reorgia 42.9 46.7 
Idaho 7.9 & 
Ilinoi 282. 2 296. 9 
Indiana 64. 5 68.8 
Iowa 31.1 32.3 
Kansas ‘ 20. { 22.4 
Kentucky : 27.0 23.2 
Louisiana ; 28.0 30.4 
Maine . . ~~ 12.3 13.1 
Maryland : 40.9 45.6 
Massachusetts iit 120.6 125. § 
Michigan 16. ( 224.9 
Minnesota ; a 1.4 53.3 
Mississippi = 11.4 11.9 
Missouri 5.3 92.5 
Montana 6.3 fi, 6 
Nebraska 19. 5 20. § 
Nevada P _ ‘ 3.3 3.9 
New Hampshire 9. 5 10.3 
New Jersey 110.0 116.3 
New Mexico 6. 5 7.2 
New York ‘ - 607.6 f42.4 
North Carolina 48.6 517 
North Dakota 3.8 4.1 
Ohio 221.9 231.8 
Oklahoma 30.1 32.9 
Oregon 28. 6 29. 
Pennsylvania 2RR. 1 06. 1 
Rhode Island 20.4 20.7 
South Carolina 20 21.5 
South Dakota 4.2 4.6 
Tennessee . 34.4 37.2 
Texas 105. 5 118. ¢ 
Utah 9.4 10. 
Vermont 5.1 2 
Virginia 40. 2 12.9 
Washington 47.5 49.6 
West Virginia 27.3 23.8 
Wisconsin 69,8 72.9 
Wyoming 3.2 3. 5 
Alaska ‘ 2. § 2.7 
Hawaii &.7 9.2 
Puerto Rico : 4.4 fi. 2 
Virgin Islands 1 1 


' Excludes contributions from self-employed persons; comparable data not 


ivailable by State. Amounts shown are not equal to deposits into the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund during the specified period but are estimates 
based on earnings reports processed in the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance during specified accounting periods. Data represent collections 
made in internal revenue districts in the respective States and do not neces- 
sarily comprise contributions on employment within the State in which the 
district is located. 

2 Excludes contributions on employment in State and local governments 
under voluntary coverage agreements as these payments are not considered as 
taxes. Based on the contribution rate of 1144 percent each for employer and 
employee wages paid in 1950 or later. 
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/ Table 7. 


Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month by 
type of benefit and by month, January 1953-January 1954, and monthly benefits awarded, January 1954 


Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Feb. 23, 1954 
’ 






































Wife’s or 1a? Widow’s or on , 
Total Old-age busband’s Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent’s 
Item | —- cugaiiiciama — 
| Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number! Amount) Number) Amount} Number Amount Number} eeentons atiaiones Amount 
sie : aan ‘omnes 9 | | | | | -——- 
Monthly benefits in 
current-payment 
status at end of | } | 
month: | | | | | 
} | } } | } } 

1953 | | 
ae 5, 108, 422) $209, 293.8! 2,691,729) $133, 086.5! 750, 436/$19, 581.4! 950, 134/$28, 564.3) 461, 884 's18, 785 7] 232, 627| $8,382.3) 21,612) $893.7 
February --| 5,204,176} 214,435.9| 2, 753,071) 136,928.1/ 767,100) 20, 147.2} 959,552] 28,928.6, 468,130) 19,045.8) 234,596) 8,487.1) 21,727] 899. 1 
See 5, 305, 159} 219, 585.5) 2,817,018) 140,725.0) 784,747, 20,712.3| 969,445) 29,300.1) 475, 504) 19,349.6) 236,613) 8, 593. 5) 21, 832) 904. 9 
og Sa 6,401,081) 224,274.0) 2,873,082) 143,972. 6) 800, 520 esl 982, 296| 29, 760.6} 483, 422| 19, 679.8} 239,717; 8,741.8) 22,044) 914.9 
eae 5, 486, 643; 228, 634.4) 2,926,906) 147,138.7/ 813, 73 21, 620.5} 992,330] 30, 134.0} 490, 149) 19,963.0} 241,725) 8,852.3) 22, 255) 925.9 
ere 5, 573, 594] 232,998.6) 2,977,476) 150,124.2) 826, 5 99) 22, 050. 3/1, 003, 281} 30, 540.7| 498, 967! 20,332.4| 244,809) 9,014. 9) 22, 462 936. 2 
July - is 5, 637,603; 236,359.9) 3, 017, 541| 152, 570.1| 836, 219| 22, 376. 7/1, 008, 141} 30,696.0} 506,390) 20, 643.6) 246, 684) 9,128.8] 22,628) 944.8 
August acer esneatideaee 5,704, 558! 239,920. 5) 3,060,592) 155,193.8| 846,832) 22, 730. 5/1, 013,051] 30,886. 5] 513, 291] 20, 938. 8| 247,975) 9, 217. 5 22, 817 953. 4 

September 5, 768, 684) 243, 181.7] 3,097,983} 157,403.9| 856 864! 23,050. 311,022 242) 31,2 7.5] 519,376] 21,194.7| 249,235] 9, 284. 0| 22, 984| 961.3 
October. 5, 837, 214} 246, 572.3) 3,136,415] 159, 639.8] 866,904] 23, 366. 0/1, 033, 890] 31, 760.4] 526,613) 21, 501.9] 250,233) 9,334.6) 23,159) 969.7 
November. 5,906, 117| 250,057. 2} 3,178,118) 162,086.4| 877,375) 23, 696. 1/1, 042, 516) 32,114.3) 533, 128) 21,778.0] 251,637) 9,403.9) 23,343) 978.4 
December 81,420) 253, 792.3] 3, 222, 348) 164, 659.1] 887, 845] 24, 017. 1/1, 053, 195] 32, 517.0) 540, 653) 22, 095.7] 253,873) 9,517.0) 23,506) 986. 4 

| | } | 

1954 } | | ' | 
January | 151,322} 257,498.6] 3, 263,993) 167, 270.6} 898, 432] 24, 366. 1/1, 062, 232) 32, 874 7| 47,319] 22,375.1] 255,728] 9,619.8] 23,618 992.3 

} } | | | | | j 
Monthly benefits | | 

awarded in Jan- 

uary 1954 | 95, ¢ $, 426. 7) 48, 377) 2, 795. 8 16, 16 475.5 16, 070 513.7 9, 139) 378. 6) 5, 613 250. 5 271) 2.5 
‘(Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 

Table 8.--Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits withheld, by reason for 
withholding payment and type of benefit,' December 31, 1953 
[Corrected to Feb. 24, 1954] 
Old-age Wife’s or husband’s 
Reason for withholding payment 3 Total Wives, | Wives, | pas male Mother's | Parent's 
Total Men Women Total aged 65 | under age | Husbands | 
and over 5 

Total 361, 730 242, 103 | 205, 189 36, 914 59, 850 4, 737 4,677 436 | 5, 658 54, 012 107 
Self-employment of beneficiary- 30, 893 26, 265 | 23, 003 3, 262 551 478 72 1 726 3, 343 8 
Employment of beneficiary 257, 930 205, 318 | 173, 107 32, 211 2, 927 1, 852 1, 054 21 3, 658 45, 989 38 
Employment of old-age beneficiary 

on whose wages be nefit is based 7 Pee 46, 662 43, 67 2, 632 i CEE Fearne pe Pe ame mn a 
Selfemployment of old-age bene- 

ficiary on whose earnings bene 

fit is based 7, 550 7, 550 7, 110 389 DD Siickneccaaselnonpendeceeiteceomeein 
Failure to have care of an entitl 

child 2, 694 oa 5 baie 264 264 nae 2, 430 
Payee not determined 1,740 1, 168 950 218 190 171 16 3 236 139 7 
Administrative reasons 14, 261 9, 352 8, 129 1, 223 1, 706 1, 448 250 8 1,038 2,111 5A 
' Data for child’s benefits withheld are not available. not determined” in which case benefit payments are accrued pending determina 
2 As provided um de section 203 of the amended act except for the reason ‘‘payee tion of guardian or appropriate payee. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 
During 1953, withheld benefits in- 
creased from a low of 335,000 in 
March to a high of 377,000 in October 


fits under the State unemployment 
insurance programs continued to rise 
in January. Initial claims increased 
8.2 percent to more than 1.7 million, 
a new postwar high for the month. 


Columbia reported that more persons 
were receiving benefit checks in Jan- 
uary than in December; checks went 
to a weekly average of 1.6 million per- 
sons. Total benefits paid amounted to 


and then declined to 362,000 at the Weeks of unemployment claimed, $158.4 million, almost a third more 
year’s end. At that time the bene- which represent continuing unem- than in December and two-thirds 
ficiaries whose benefits were withheld ployment, rose more sharply (23.0 more than in January 1953. The av- 


represented 5.7 percent of all benefi- 
ciaries entitled to benefits, 1.0 percent 
less than a year earlier. 


{ The number of claims filed for bene- 


Bulletin, April 1954 


percent) to 8.2 million. For both types 
of claim the totals were more than 
two-thirds greater than the numbers 
filed in January 1953. 

Every State except the District of 


erage weekly benefit check for total 
unemployment rose for the sixth con- 
secutive month and amounted to 
$24.53—$1.12 more than the average 
in January 1953. 
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Table 9.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims ang ° 
benefits, by State, January 1954 


[Corrected to Mar. 2, 1954] 


Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment = 






























































Initial claims '! ment covered by Average : 
continued claims All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment | — 
Nonfarm | — sured 
Region and State | place | | a , 
ments | | Average P ae 
Weeks Benefits weekly Weeks Average ‘State 
Total | Women Total Women compen- ex is number of | compen- weekly | _ 
sated pen benefi- | sated payment | Programs 
| | ciaries | 
Total 352, 708 1, 749, 383 577,422 | 8,215,000 | 2,945,178 | 6,687,999 |$158,418,139 | 1,592,381 | 6, 119, 467 $24.53 | 42,033,816 Jay 
Region I: | H+ 
Connecticut... 7, 743 26, 849 11,071 | 95, 132 48,925 | 55, 982 | 13, 329 52, 996 | %.10 | 24,664 4 
ee 1, 271 10, 502 3, 567 | 60, 656 26, 161 53, 836 12, 818 | 47, 960 18. 86 | 14, 8% ) 
Massachusetts 21, 954 | 58, 534 22,196 | 300,172 134,072 | 247, 185 58,854 | 226, 509 24. 84 75,697 | Jy 
New Hampshire 1,058 | 5, 969 2, 254 | 42, 147 19, 888 | 35, 170 8, 374 | 30, 569 22. 53 10,26 Jy) 
Rhode Island 1,127 | 20, 697 10, 238 | 104, 822 54, 670 | 94,001 | 22, 381 | 86, 971 | 23. 65 24,467 ay 
Vermont 603 | 2, 209 659 | 14, 984 6, 308 13, 125 | 3, 125 | 11, 566 21. 86 | 3,830 Sey 
Region II: Oe 
New Jersey. == 10, 644 75, 271 34, 120 204, 114 322,061 | 8,856,121 | 76, 681 | 283, 509 28. 31 91,029 Nc 
ft. =e 55, 461 249, 407 | 119,200 | 1 488, 300 982,009 | 24,981, 081 81: 897, 147 26. 59 265,129 De 
Puerto Rico_. 2,151 | 39 | 5 18 | 
Virgin Islands___- | 126 0 | 0 0 | 
Region III: 
Delaware 543 3, 338 | 691 15, 967 | 4,365 | 13,070 | o78, 219 | 3, 112 12. 571 19. 01 4.00 Jay 
Dist. of Col 2, 803 6,010 | 1,178 22, 906 | 6, 465 | 15 280, 663 | 3.613 14. O84 18. 54 6, 1 i 
Maryland 3, 796 28, 793 | 6, 923 108, 642 | 32, 840 2, 312, 954 22, 869 84, 331 24. 92 24, 839 
North Carolina | 7, 423 68, 500 33, 526 225, 467 117, 068 | 3, 159, 302 44,812 169, 919 17. 45 54, 6lf 
Pennsylvania | 17, 661 199, 318 57, 423 866, 830 284, 709 | 17, 360, 112 167, 643 613, 796 26. 12 207, 834 
Virginia. __- 4,122 ; 22, 122 | 7, 756 89, 050 | | 1, 334, 524 17, 220 8, 606 18, 86 21, 583 
West Virginia 960 | 29, 887 4, 769 129, 247 21, 743 2. 048, 038 23,114 | 82, 455 22. 34 32, 543 
Region IV ee 
Alabama... 7, 565 | 19, 448 4, 729 103. 660 25,703 1, 266, O85 16, 723 66, OSO 18. 52 26.875 Be 
Florida 19, 480 | 15, 899 6, 337 58, 323 | 23, 718 3: 616, 581 8, 304 33, 177 7.8 13.407 My 
Georgia ' 7, 238 | 32, 869 | 14, 638 | 153, 342 | 78, 235 99,919 | 1,811, 793 23, 790 87,427 8.93 33, 987 AD 
Mississippi iiaeeel 6, 029 | 15, 355 4,611 83, 096 | 23, 491 59,017 | 1, 123, 500 14, 052 53, 7 19. 84 19,903 Ms 
South Carolina 3, 683 | 22, 049 | 10, 080 89, 461 39, 009 73,238 | 1,340, 542 17, 438 69, 316 8. 82 22,371 Jy 
Tennessee . - . .- | 6, 094 | 34, 856 13, 466 205, 601 82, 771 143,849 | 2,713, 673 34, 250 134, 559 19. 2¢ 52,629 ' Jy) 
Region V: | Au 
Rentucky........ 1, 975 23, 359 | 4, 350 160, 263 | 32, 988 122, 191 2, 784, 004 29, 093 10,280 Sey 
Michigan 12, 650 | 89, 470 | 20, 753 413, 823 | 121, 486 315,098 | 8, 509,024 | 75, 023 7 107,031 — Q& 
Ohio veeas 14, 066 | 79, 236 | 20, 482 | 386, 553 | 117, 135 292,964 | 8, 352,543 | 69, 753 ) 99,011 No 
Region VI | De 
Illinois : 12, 343 | 82, 088 | | 486, 750 178, 266 387,946 | 9,510,802 | 92, 368 347, 458 25. & 17, 78¢ ‘ 
Indiana | 3, 707 61, 625 232, 261 78, 525 195, 111 4,649, 517 46, 455 178, 574 24.73 60, 431 
Minnesota 4, 466 | 23, 323 135, 418 29, 838 6, 892 2, 063, 548 23, O70 92, 648 | 21. 58 45 
Wisconsin 4,512 | 24, 164 172, 137 49, 815 147, 391 1, 037, 667 35, 093 128, 797 8 1.8 iI 
Region VII: 
Iowa said 4,109 | 2, 5: 3,181 | 65, 956 17, 333 44,424 990, 491 10, 577 40, 096 23. 27 6, 166 
Kansas__._.. 5, 141 } 2, 389 57, 219 15, 798 53,000 | 1, 259, 799 12, 619 19,814 i 15, 281 1 
Missouri 7, 388 12, 544 | 158, 493 64, 833 123, 896 2, 467, 171 29, 499 10, 642 | 2 10,184 tg: 
Nebraska 2, 650 | 1,814 27, 952 6, 654 24, 160 564, 369 5, 752 23, 129 8S 7, 596 3 
North Dakota 1, 023 382 14, 927 1, 243 12, 620 319, 647 3, 005 11, 552 25. OF 4. 16 me 
South Dakota 819 363 10, 549 1, 642 7, 406 165, 203 1, 763 6, 965 22. SF 2,705 ; one 
Region VIII ex] 
Arkansas... .. 4, 232 4, 293 70, 708 15. 154 40, 14 715, Oe 9, 559 36, 961 R.4 818 i 
Louisiana 195 4, 28S RO. 21 16, 907 69, 006 1, 473, 459 16, 434 63, 371 29 92 173 far 
Oklahoma 6, 773 3. 009 64, 271 14, 634 46, O84 1, 070, 585 11, 187 43, 818 23. 48 16,986 = de 
Texas a 29, 209 6, 547 140, 852 39, 698 115, 529 2, O85, 1 27, 5 111, 864 8 5, 075 
Region LX: 
Colorado. ... 2, 867 7, 788 1, 516 75 5, 367 19, 354 : 4. 608 18, 417 6.17 | = 
Montana 1, 456 6, 205 1, 005 4,196 17, 934 4, 270 1 0. 8 6, 852 
New Mexico 1, 864 4, 343 650 | », §21 17, 678 +, 209 $ 671 
Utah , 2, 407 7,314 1, 642 7, 967 23, 746 5, 654 22, 343 f 8.711 
W yoming. 583 2, 563 355 4126 7,74 1, 844 Soot 8 2, 218 
Region X | 
Arizona 3, 178 5, 984 1, 324 23, 882 5, 980 16, 032 343, 639 3, 817 15, 444 21. 4 6, 017 
California 15, 981 139, 904 44,135 657, 362 | 244, 138 | 558,795 | 12,776, 568 133, 046 520, 613 Ail, 346 
Hawaii-_..... 721 | 2, 607 1,073 23, 904 11, 982 | 20, 951 395, 506 | 4,988 | 14, 934 21. 2 
Nevada..... 1, 306 2, 928 788 13. 004 3. 957 | 10, 025 204, 547 2. 387 9, 454 29. 97 336 
Region XI | Sx 
Alaska. __. 649 1, 958 361 23, 128 3, 580 | 26, 580 | 977, 687 | O00 | 36. SF 
Idaho 1. 371 5, 257 1, 023 4), 900 6, 205 34, 780 820, 602 34.007 | 3.7 0. G78 
Oregon ciated 3, 238 26, 270 4,750 | 172, 341 | 33, 741 157, 734 | 3,576, 594 | 4 | 152, 372 | 2 13, 92t 
Washington 6, 994 16,475 | 7, 882 | 251, 696 | 52, 202 210, 995 5, 209, 758 50, 237 202, 692 | 24 66, 0& 
| | 
! Total excludes transitional claims. ‘ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
? Total, part-total, and partial. § Data not available. 
+ Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated Ty 
bined-wage pian. State agencies. 
co 
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Public assistance in the United States, by month, January 1953-January 1954 ' 



















































ims and Table 10. 
[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
— ~ ines we = = a ce 4 i a eam 
Aid to dependent children Aid | Aid | Aid 
to the | to | _ | to the 
Average | perma- | Old- |depend-) Aid | perma-| Gen- 
weekly Year and Total? Old-age | Recipients Aid to nently | General | rota) age ent | to nently | eral 
insured month assistance the blind and | assistance ‘ assist- | chil- | the and | assist- 
unem- Families | | totally | ance an blind — ance ¢ 
ployment | s | Chi |  dis- ‘ami- 
under | Total Children | abled | lies) abled 
State oe —_ 
rograms 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1953 
‘ © . | 
2,083,816 January.....|.......-.----, 2,630,302 | 572,355 | 2,001, 459 | 1,503,973} 98,766 | 166,529} 290,000 |... —0.2| +04) @ | 41.4] +436 
aoogk - Ji Shes 2, 630, 060 573, 383 | 2,009, 843 1, 510, 021 98, 77 168, 306 | SNEED leccuccce —.4 +.2 (8) +1.1 | —1.2 
a | _ EE SS 2, 622, 030 575,351 | 2,018, 688 | 1, 517, 616 98, 728 170, 388 SEED Isccennce —.3 +3; (5 | +1.2 —1.2 
oe CRS (SaaS 2, 616, 209 573, 145 | 2,015, 513 | 1, 516, 161 | 98, 764 173, 082 . )_ = —.2 —4; (© | +1.6 —2.8 
BET | Rckesneve|nccassascenes 612,868 | 570,023 | 2,005,325 | 1,508,498 | 98,888 175, 672 ¢ | eopeaaee =-.3| =—8) 462) 426] ~ae 
10° {| == EEE ‘ , 608, 898 564, 308 | 1,983,498 | 1, 493, 670 | 99, 032 179, 395 255,000 |.......- —.2 —1.0 +T.1 +2.1 —2.4 
., | asset eeeppeeene 3,173 | 554,691 | 1,952,060 | 1, 469, 388 99,103 , 181,620 36 e |.......- —.2} -1.7/ +.1| 412] —27 
4,467 august é 9,716 | 550,405 | 1,940,941 | 1,461,748 | 99,236 | 184,743 243, 000 —.1 —.8 +.1] 41.7] —20 
3,830 September - |. 96, 451 547, 588 | 1,933,948 | 1, 457, 713 99,417 | 187,411 239,000 |------ -1]| =—.8 $.2] 41.4| -17 
91.0 October A 5, 364 543, 872 | 1,923, 697 | 1, 448, 888 | 99, 633 190, 327 240, 000 |------ (5) —.7 +.2 +1.6 +.3 
$1,028 November -_|- ,370 | 542,119 | 1,918,160 | 1,445, 173 99,658 | 192, 940 246,000 |..----- —2| —.3| ¢ +14] +424 
265,129 December ...|_- 1, Olt 548,122 | 1,942,383 | 1, 464, 454 99, 828 195, 109 270, 000 |......- (5) 1.1 +.2 +1.1 +9.9 
1954 
én January . 2, 8 552, 864 | 1,964,699 | 1,479,190 | 99, 733 198, 245 297, 000 , —.2 +.9 -.1 +1.6 +9. 4 
», al 
24, 839 —_—_—___—_— 
h. . Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
207, 834 
ge 1953 
. 543 | 
1 RF January - ---- $215, 827,000 |$135, 050, 787 $48, 124, 808 $5, 416, 449 | $8,902,704 | $14, 262,000 +0.4 +0.3 +0.7 —0.1 +1.3 +2.2 
“0.8/0 February ---| 214, 567,000 | 133, 851, 586 48, 166, 960 5, 416, 222 | 8,990,750 | 13, 893,000 —.6 —.9 +.1 (4) +1.0 —2.6 
13.407 March. _-... 214. 877,000 | 133, 809, 675 48, 401, 773 5, 433, 872 | 9,095,633 | 13,961,000, +.1| © +.5| +.3| +12 +.5 
SS fgrll........| 214, 190,000 | 133, 558, 012 48, 336, 101 5, 446, 514 | 9,253,349 | 13,297,000; -—.3| —.2| —.1| +.2|/ +17] 48 
~~ ae 213, 381,000 | 133, 491, 089 48, 212, 598 5, 499, 296 | 9,466,677 | 12,442000| —.4| -—.1| —.3| +10] 4+23| -64 
<5 hy | June.....-.-| 212, 109,000 | 133, 271, 522 47, 392, 149 5, 499,070 | 9,636,900 | 12,033,000; —.6) -—.2) -1.7) () | +18) -33 
02,629! July__......| 209,627,000 | 132, 637, 753 45, 947, 547 5, 482,047 | 9,711,983 | 11,694,000 | —1.2 —.5| —3.0 —.3 +.8 —2.8 
) August. 7207, 691, 000 |7 131, 798, 519 7 45, 385, 681 75,471,478 |? 9,790,782 | 11,369,000 | —.9 - 6; —L2 —.2 +.8 —2.8 
40, 280 September --_ |? 207, 960,000 |7131, 523, 577 ? 45, 463, 591 75,485,775 |? 9,865,528 | 11,378,000 | +.1 —.2 +.2 +.3 +.8 +.1 
107, 031 October 7208, 742, 000 sia 935, 869 7 45, 75, 518, 710,086,901 | 11,608,000 4 3 —,1 +61 +22 +2.0 
9,011 November _ _|7 209, 469, 000 32, 339, 340 7 45, 7 710,213,434 | 11,874,000 3 3 —.4 ( +1.3 +2.3 
117. 786 December - - - |? 213, 832, 000 425, 7 46, 163, 903 710,425,762 | 13, 638,000 +2. 1 . +2. 6 7} +2.1 | +148 
Ihé,a 
60, 431 1954 
3, 451 
11.855 January __..'7214, 836.000 (7132, 715, 302 46, 622, 878 5, 542, 150 |710,541,893 | 14,935, 000 +.5 —.5| +1.0 —.2| 41.1 +9.0 
16, 166 . 7 - ——— és — ia 
_— ' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 4 Through December 1953 excludes Nebraska; data not available. Percentage 
0 “4 to revision. change based on data for 52 States. 
—_ 3 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
1.166 medical care from general assistance funds, from special medical funds, and, for 6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
a Om one State, from funds for the spe cial ty pes of public assistance; data for such 7 For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care but 
19 an | expe nditures partly estimated for some States. excludes vendor payments made for medical services provided before the pooled 
18, Si 4 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in fund plan began in August. 
22.173 families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
6, ba determining the amount of assistance. 
7,82 
6, RA2 
eo RECENT PUBLICATIONS UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF Broad Economic Factors, and Veter- 
218 (Continued from page 12) PusLtic INFORMATION. Everyman’s’ ans Benefits, in Relation to OASI;3— 


dustry and Labour, Geneva, Vol. 


United Nations: A Ready Reference 
to the Structure, Functions and 


Economic Status of the Aged and Pub- 
lic Assistance; 4—OASI: Coverage, 


Al. 346 11, Jan. 15, 1954, pp. 80-83. 25 
5 oe cents. Work of the United Nations and Its’ Eligibility, Benefits; and Public As- 
P SCHEELE, LEONARD A. “Federal-State Related Agencies. (4th ed.) New _ sistance; 5—Public Assistance, OASI 
10. 978 Partnership: Problems in Adminis- York: United Nations, 1953. 433 Financial Position and Benefits; and 
13, 92t tration, Research, and Practice.” pp. $1.50. 6—The Legal Status of OASI Benefits. 
oo Public Health Reports, Washington, U.S. Concress. House. COMMITTEE JU. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
ees Vol. 69, Jan. 1954, pp. 73-80. 55 On Ways AND MEANS. SUBCOMMIT- OF LABOR STATISTICS. Wages and 
cents. TEE ON SocraAL SECURITY. Analysis Related Benefits: 20 Labor Markets, 
listed | TempLeE UNIVERSITY. Survey of Fed- of the Social Security System. Hear- 1952-1953. (Bulletin No. 1116.) 
eral Reorganization, Including a ings, 83d Congress, 1st Session. Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Special Report on Foreign Affairs Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1953.76 pp. 55 cents. 
and Mutual Security. Philadel- pases ve me aes. 5 ee ae U.S. PRESIDENT. Economic Report... 
phia: The University, 1953. 2 appendix I. 
: 7 (H. Doc. 289, 83d Cong., 2d sess.) 
vols. $5. In six parts: 1—United States Pop- Washington: U. S. Govt. Print 
Twelve reports giving the survey’s ulation Trends and Tax Treatment of Off.. 1954 225 td 
conclusions and recommendations on Individuals Under Private Pension bs + a oP 
Federal reorganization. Plans; 2—OASI Benefits Paid Abroad; WuItTE, Leonarp D. The States and 
rity Bulletin, April 1954 31 
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Table 11. 


State 


Total .. 


Alabama 
Alaska 
California 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Hawaii 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 


Louisiana 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oregon 

Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Utah... 
Virginia 
Wisconsin 


! For the special types of public assistance, figures in italics represent payments 
States not shown made no vendor pay- 
ments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2In all States except California, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, New Jersey, and Utah includes payments made on behalf of recipients 


made without Federal participation 


of the special types of public assistance 


January 1954 ' 


Aid to 
dependent 
children 


Old-age 
assistance 


3 $1,075, 522 


| 3 $6, 559, O80 
7 1,324 | 
180), 246 HO), 255 
1, 364 
x 99% 
9, 480 16, 131 
31, 534,815 2, 248 
326, 783 47,104 
6.198 1,4 
| 
| 12 $, 150 
800, 71 73, 829 
110,033 
912, 252 61,918 
3, 609 
81,408 15, 377 
i 4f 
25, Sie 11, 118 
1, 736, 120 $51, 894 
12, 552 7, 313 
| 26, 224 3, 208 
198, 349 15, 163 
| 8, 021 21, 721 
| 
| 
) 859 
N aq YW) 41 


| IS4, KM, i 


¢ Data not available. 
’ Estimated 


* For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care for 
January 1954 but excludes vendor payments made in January 1954 for medica! 
services provided before the pooled fund plan began in August 


Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program 


4 


the blind 


and State, 


Aid to the : ] 
permanently and :, tance 2 
totally disabled ware m 


1 to 


$174. 665 $1, 173, 679 4 $4, 123.0 
8. 47 
69, 947 
9 797 
) 
iy ) 
t Q 1, 45 106, 27 
13, 937 149, 675 
(6 lt 

3, 265 22, O32 $0, 563 
103 1,079 1, 092 
35, 659 
335, 178 91, 689 
1, 350 18, 348 62, 394 
25, 303 Ht 109, 032 
154, 301 
SH, 239 
52, 30 

2,610 | 3, 020 
04, 168 
85 60 2, 21 

2, 694 5, R72 
3. 647 ), 306 
4 1,4 39 
56 733, 976 
139, 184 
1, 338 713 28, 112 
15, 451 
72, OM 
925 a &9 
§, 362 
3 49 29 19 13, 198 


4 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medica! 
care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds 
these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

§ No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


and reporting 





the Nation. Baton Rouge: Loui- 

Siana State University Press, 1953. 

103 pp. $2.75. 

A discussion of Federal grants-in- 
aid and Federal-State relations. 


WoytTinsky, W. S., and WoyTINsky, 
E. S. World Population and Pro- 


duction: Trends and Outlook. New 
York: Twentieth Century Fund, 
1953. 1,268 pp. $12. 


Surveys world social and economic 
forces and projects major economic 
trends into the future. 


Mw” Retirement and Old Age 


BLAGpDEN, Henry E. “Financing of 
Old-Age Benefits.” Best’s Insur- 
ance News, New York, Vol. 54, Jan. 
1954, pp. 13-17 ff. 50 cents. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH. A 
Comprehensive Retirement  Pro- 
gram for the Employees of the City 
of Philadelphia. Philadelphia: The 
Bureau, 1953. 67 pp. Processed. 
Outlines a proposed program. 
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DONAHUE, WILMA; HUNTER, WOODROW 
W.; and Coons, Dorotuy. “A 
Study of the Socialization of Old 
People.” Geriatrics, Minneapolis, 
Vol. 8, Dec. 1953, pp. 656-666. 75 
cents. 

Measures the effects of an activities 
program in homes for the aged. 


NOETZEL, ARTHUR J., JR. “Preparation 
of Industrial Workers for Retire- 
ment.” Journal of Personnel Ad- 
ministration and Industrial Rela- 
tions, Washington, Vol. 1, Jan. 1954, 
pp. 31-43. $1.75. 

Discusses factors in retirement ad- 
justment and describes different kinds 
of industrial retirement programs. 


PETERSON, RoBertT L. The Effective- 
ness of Older Personnel in Retailing. 
(Business Management Service Bul- 
letin, No. 607.) Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois, College of Commerce 
and Business Administration, 1953 
15 pp. 


TUCKMAN, JACOB; and 


LORGE, IRVING: 


Spooner, GeorGE A. “The Effect of 
Family Environment on Attitudes 
Toward Old People and the Older 
Worker.” Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, Provincetown, Mass., Vol 
38, Nov. 1953, pp. 207-218. $5. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WOMEN’S 


Bureau. “Older” Women as Office 
Workers. (Women’s Bureau Bul- 
letin No. 248.) Washington: U.S 


Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 64 pp. 25 
cents. 

Describes training programs in 
Cleveland, Denver, Milwaukee, and 
New York City and gives detailed in- 
formation about older women as office 
workers. 


Public Welfare and Relief 
COMMUNITY RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 

The Prevention of Dependency in 

Winona County, Minnesota. New 

York: The Associates, 1953. 82 

pp. Processed. 

Describes Winona’s community 
services and considers a plan for pre- 
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Table 12. 


Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 





average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, January 1954 ! 
aa cidia Aid to dependent } ; oo hij Aid to the permanent} 
Old-age assistanc children (per family) Aid to the blind and totally disabled . 
State Money | Vendor Money Vendor Money Vendor Money Vendor 
All pay- pay- 41] pay- pay- All pay- pay- All pay- pay- 
' A ments ments assist- ments ments assist- ments ments soniat . ments ments 
cas to for : aed to for , sont to for “ sep to for 
on recip- | medical ; recip- medical a recip- medical —* recip- medical 
ients 3 care 2 ients 3 care 2 ients 3 care 2 ients 3 care 2 
Total, 53 States ¢ $51. 34 $48. 96 § $9.54 | 5 $84.33 $82. 50 5 $1.95 | 58 $55.57 $53. 97 5 $1.75 5 $53.18 $47. 91 5 $5. 92 
Alabama es 25. 90 25. 88 | 01 | 42.17 42. 09 . eee Sree sae! eee 25. 90 25. 82 08 
Connecticut ; 79. 92 68. 92 | 11.00 132. 04 117.04 15.00 | 90. 93 81. 93 9. 00 Ref reh SIEE es 
Delaware a fe Tene 87. 84 86. 00 AY ae een et aie a : me 
District of Columbia 53. 27 53. 24 03 106. 56 106. 45 aan 56. 24 56. 21 O4 59. 40 59.15 . 25 
Hawaii 39.98 | 35. 03 4.95 91. 39 85.73 5. 65 46. 79 42. 98 3.81 54. 06 48. 08 5. 97 
Illinois 55. 04 40. 52 | 14. 91 124. 26 116. 66 7.81 61.99 | 50. 17 12.00 71. 89 40. 44 31. 99 
Indiana +t 45.99 38. 02 | 8. 40 85. 91 79. 63 6. 37 54. 86 46, 72 8. 37 (6 (é (6) 
Kansas 62. 97 58. 81 4. 46 107. 66 100. 65 7.81 68. 89 63. 72 5. 38 65.17 58. 44 7.08 
Louisiana 51.18 | 51.18 (7) 63, 28 63. 10 18 48. 53 48. 48 05 41.73 41. 64 .09 
Massachusetts 73.99 65. 67 | 8. 48 120. 40 114. 40 6. 08 : E 90. 48 60. 75 35. 87 
Michigan_._.- 52. 72 52.19 | 1. 37 oa " 60. 70 60. 44 77 68. 24 66. 54 10. 05 
Minnesota. 61.92 45.10 17. 23 111.85 103. 30 8. 87 77. 26 57. 30 21.10 (3 (8 (8) 
Nevada 56. 90 56. 11 a Ee SEO ee (6 (¢ (8 
New Hampshire 58. 45 46. 52 | 12.00 | 126.11 113. 61 13. 50 61. 37 2 9. OC 71.37 51. 37 20. 00 
New Jersey ee 105. 38 1. 92 Oe 2 seen 
New Mexico 46). 62 44.39 2. 23 73. 12 71. 24 1. 87 44.73 2.79 1. 94 40. 09 37. 28 2. 80 
New York 73. 54 60. 07 16. 04 132. 10 123. 97 9. 82 81.96 | 70. 95 14. 48 79.81 66. 57 15. 81 
North Carolina 30). 41 30. 16 25 58. 77 58. 36 42 : 36. 04 35. 59 . 44 
North Dakota 58. 46 55. 37 3.12 111.18 109. 14 2. 27 54. 44 53. 67 76 67. 70 62. 11 5. 83 
Ohio ‘i. 32 54. 46 | 1. 86 90.19 89.00 19 55. 48 53. 70 1.78 : : aaa 
Rhode Island 55. 93 51.13 | 6. 58 109. 60 102. 60 7.00 71.01 65. 25 7.16 72.00 63. 94 12. 44 
Utah 59. 83 59. 67 16 113. 31 113. 02 29 65. 51 64.18 1. 38 63. 99 63. 81 .18 
Wisconsin 59. 06 51.01 8.09 130. 54 119. 01 11.63 64. 94 70 oa 85. 38 65. 54 19. 96 


' Averages for general assist 
States in policy or practice re 
bills for recipients of the 
represent payments n 





types 
ut 





de 


2 Averages based on « 
medical care, or both 

3 Averages based on nu 
average money payments for 


States 





» not computed because of differences among 
ing use of general assistance funds to pay medical 
of public assistance. 
Federal participation. 
made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 
uses receiving money payments, vendor payments for 


mber of cases receiving payments. 
not making vendor payments. 


Figures in italics 
States not shown 


7 Less than 1 cent. 
See tables 13-16 for 


4 For aid to the permanently 
States with programs in operation 

6 For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care for 
January 1954 but excludes vendor payments made in January 1954 for medical 
services provided before the pooled fund plan began in August. 

6 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


8 Average payment not computed on base 


ind totally disabled represents data for the 42 


of less than 50 recipients. 





venting and controlling dependency. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WorK. Social Service and _ the 
Standards of Living. Proceedings of 
the Sixth International Conference 
of Social Work, Madras, December 
12-19, 1952. Bombay, India: The 
South-East Asia Regional Office, In- 


ternational Conference of Social 
Work, 1953. 358 pp. $4. 
SopeL, Lovis H. “An Approach to 


Establishing Caseload Norms. 

Child Welfare, New York, Vol. 33, 

Feb. 1954, pp. 12-17. 35 cents. 

Considers how large a caseload a 
professional caseworker can carry and 
still give adequate service. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


CaPLAN, GERALD. “The Mental Hy- 
giene Role of the Nurse in Maternal 
and Child Care.” Nursing Outlook, 
New York, Vol. 2, Jan. 1954, pp. 


14-19. 50 cents. 
EL1oT, MARTHA M. “Child Health Pro- 
grams: Federal-State Funds and 


Current Problems.” Public Health 
Reports, Washington, Vol. 69, Jan. 
1954, pp. 66-72. 55 cents. 


Bulletin, April 1954 


KaHN, ALFRED J. “Can Effectiveness 
of Child Care Be Determined?” 
Child Welfare, New York, Vol. 33, 
Feb. 1954, pp. 3-9. 35 cents. 


RAVENSCROFT, J. W. “The Maternal 
Welfare Committee of San Diego: 
An Educational Function to Save 
the Lives of Mothers and Babies.” 
California Medicine, San Francisco, 
Vol. 80, Jan. 1954, pp. 26-28. 60 
cents. 

RINCcK, JANE E. “Supervising the Ju- 
venile Delinquent.” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Philadelphia, Vol. 
291, Jan. 1954, pp. 78-86. $2. 
Recommends intelligent use of so- 

cial and other agencies to aid individ- 

ual children and police leadership in 
community planning for delinquency 
control. 

UNITED COMMUNITY SERVICES. COM- 
MITTEE ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 
Children in Conflict. Washington: 
The Services, 1953. 21 pp. 


Health and Medical Care 


“Australian Medical Benefits Scheme.” 
Industry and Labour, Geneva, Vol. 


11, Jan. 25 


cents. 

Fever, S. G. “A Realistic Approach 
to Rehabilitation in Geriatrics.” 
Journal of the American Geriatrics 
Society, Baltimore, Vol. 1, Dec. 1953, 
pp. 840-844. $1.25. 


LEONE, LuUcILE PETRY, and JOHNSTON, 
HeLten L. “Agricultural Migrants 
and Public Health.” Public Health 
Reports, Washington, Vol. 69, Jan. 
1954, pp. 1-8. 55 cents. 

McBripE, Eart D. Disability Evalua- 
tion: Principles of Treatment and 
Compensable Injuries. (5th ed.) 
Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Co., 


15, 1954, pp. 84-85. 


1953. 715 pp. $15. 

MEaNs, JAMES H. Doctors, People, 
and Government. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1953. 206 pp. 


$3.50. 

Reviews current medical facilities 
and examines ways to improve medical 
services. 

OVERHOLSER, WINFRED. ‘‘Commit- 
ment of the Mentally Ill.” Ameri- 
can Journal of Nursing, New York, 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Table 13.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and pay- 
ments to recipients, by State, January 1954 ' 
[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments} 


Payments to > 
recipients Percentage change from— 


Num- 
State ber of December 1953 January 1953 
recip- in in 
ients lotal Aver- |___ ‘ . a 
smount ize 
—_ Amount — Amount 
Total ?_/2,585,139 9$132,715,302 ($51. 34 -0. 2 —0.5 -2.1 —1.7 
Ala ‘ 64, 320 1, 665, 689 | 25.90 —.8 —2.8 —7.7 —10.6 
Alaska 1, 648 99,602 | 60.44 | —.3 +.2 —.2 +6.9 
Ariz 13, 846 776, 440 | 56.08 | —.6 —.5 —.9 +2.5 
Ark 53, 005 1, 663,414 | 31.38 -—12 —1.4 —8.0 —11.1 
Calif 271, 334 18, 755, 586 | 69.12 —.1 —.2 —.6 —1.1 
Colo. 52, 641 $,639, 559 | 88.14 (4) | —.2 +.8 | 9.5 
Conn. 16, 386 1, 309, 540 | 79.92 —.1 —.5 +3.6 +10.4 
Del_.__. 1, 668 66,062 | 39.61 —.5 (4 —4,1 +-1.7 
D. C. _ 2, 792 148, 735 03. 27 +. 6 (3 +3.4 +3.3 
Fla... 67, 736 3, 073, 756 15. 38 —.1 +.2 +1.6 +7.9 
Ga 95, 934 3, 555, 351 | 37.06 1 +.2 +. 8 +3.5 
Hawaii. . 1,917 76, 641 | 39.98 -.1 l —9.7 4.8 
Idaho 8, OR6 493, 738 54. 95 +.2 3 -1.7 +. 1 
is sacs 102,920 | 235,665,131 | 55.04 —,4 (3 —6.8 6.1 
ian 38, 005 1, 789, 060 | 45. 99 —,4 -.9 —6.6 1.7 
Iowa 44,145 2, 510,605 | 56. 87 —.7 7 —6. 1 6.0 
Kans 35, 033 2, 206,119 | 62.97 —.1 1 1.9 1.8 
cy . 55, 452 1, 939, 690 | 34.98 —.6 -.5 i) —1.1 
La 119, 716 6,127,019 | 51.18 —.1 l -.6 —.9 
Maine 13, 018 605, 869 | 46.54 = 4 -9 1.3 199 
Md... 10, 771 474,474 | 44.05 +.1 | +. 6 2.2 ) 
Mass 04, 438 6, 987, 731 73. 99 —.2 —1.3 —2.7 -.2 
Mich 80, 213 4, 228,585 | 52.72 —.6 -.7 | —10.1 —8.1 
Minn 52, 937 3, 278,109 | 61.92 —.2 —1.8 —2.3 3.0 
Miss 62, 442 1, 758, 231 | 28.16 —.7 -.8 +5. 1 +12.9 
Mo. 133, O18 6, 659, 583 | 50.07 +. 1 +.1 +1.4 1.4 
Mont 9, 765 568,619 | 58. 23 = 3 fe -_9 8 96 
Nebr 18, 461 885,871 | 47.99 | —1.4 - 28.3 -7.1 —18.3 
Nev... 2, 645 150, 501 56. 90 —.2 —.3 2.2 2.5 
Se 6, 784 396, 502 | 58. 45 —.5 —.7 2.8 3.3 
= 20, G61 1, 286, 671 61. 38 -.5 1.0 -3.4 4 
N. Mex 11, 430 n32, B34 i. 62 +.7 +. 6 6.5 9.1 
N. Y 108, 240 7,960, 506 | 73. 54 (5) +. 5 5.0 1.7 
N.C 50, 635 1, 539,895 | 30.41 (5) 2 2 2. I 
N. Dak 8,412 $91,743 | 58.46 —.1 -.8 3.2 2.6 
Ohio 106, 613 6, 004, 307 | 56.32 -.3 -.1 —4.9 2.1 
Okla 05, 236 5. 510. O87 57. 86 l + 4 —3 12.8 
Oreg.. 20, 740 1,325, 582 | 63.91 1.3 1.5 -5.7 2.9 
Pa 61,401 2,656,377 (943. 26 —.7 -.3 —9.7 —8.3 
P.R 44, 750 $41, GSO 7. 64 +.2 +. 6 +4. 2 4 
R.I 8,814 492,973 | 55.93 —.7 -.4 ». 2 7.4 
s.C $2,319 1,420,449 | 33. 57 : 2 + 7.3 
S. Dak 11, 212 500, O71 44. 60 —.2 2 —3. 6 1.9 
Tenn 65, 798 ? 369, 378 36. O1 a ‘ +9. 4 +7.2 
Tex 220, 735 8, 541, 166 38. 69 —.1 -.1 1.2 +2.0 
Utah 9, 552 571,490 | 59.83 —.1 4 —1.1 +3.3 
= 6, 859 301,692 | 43. 98 —.7 5 1.3 +7.3 
V.17 690 7, 700 " 
Va 17, 200 OL, 923 29. 03 ] 3.2 —2.6 9.4 
Wash 62, 765 3, 925, 452 | 62. 54 ; = 3 i -4.5 4 
W. Va 26, 188 827, 341 31. 59 +. 1 l —2.2 7.9 
Wis 47, 530 2, 807,194 | 59.06 -.5 1.5 5.2 2. § 
Wyo 4, 093 242,679 | 59. 29 3 —.2 ' 


' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All datasubject 
to revision 

2 Includes 3,973 recipients aged 60-4 in Colorado and payments of $375,371 

hese recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care f 
January 1954 but excludes vendor payments made in January 1954 for me 
services provided before the pooled fund plan began in August. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Excludes vendor payments for medical care 

7 Estimated 
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Table 14. 





[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases 
payments 
Payments to Perce 
recipients 
Num- 
State ber of December 19 
recip- I 
lents Total A ver- 
imount ice 
we \ 
tal? 99, 733 | 3 $5, 542,150 |$55. 57 1 0 
Ala 1, 487 40,121 | 26.98 3 13 
(laska 0 2,982 | 59. 64 ‘ 
Ariz 707 14,501 | 62.94 0 
Ark 1, 896 71,642 | 37.79 0 ‘a 
Calif.2 11, 997 1,024, 589 | 85.40 
Colo F 343 22,821 | 66.53 +2. 1 +1 
Conn 303 27,553 | 90.93 0 =f 
Del 223 12,162 | 54. 54 i 
Dp. C 246 13, 836 56. 24 - 
Fla 3, 013 145, 988 | 48. 45 s 
Ga 3, 154 133, 213 | 42. 24 l 
Hawaii 105 4,913 | 46.79 $1.9 
Idaho 191 | 11,439 | 59.89 +1. 1 +] 
Il! 3, 713 3 230, 167 | 61.99 2 l 
Ind 1, 665 91,345 | 54.86 2 6 
Iowa 1, 360 99,192 | 72.94 9 
Kan 607 $1,817 | 68.89 
Ky 2, 596 95, 831 | 36.91 -.9 
La 1, 98S 477 48. 53 6 
540 27,139 | 50. 26 6 
470 23,762 | 50. 56 ) 1 
1, 737 150,435 | 86.61 = 
1, 753 106, 400 | 60.70 l 
1, 199 92,636 | 77. 26 7 
3, 140 107,455 | 34. 22 l 
3, 736 205, 480 | 55.00 L 3 
468 30, 164 64. 45 1. 5 
704 38, 584 4.81 1.9 
78 5,614 | 71.97 
290 17,796 | 61.37 0 
N.d 839 54,456 | 64.91 1.3 
N. Mex $4() 19. 683 44.73 
N.Y 4,33 354, G51 S146 $ 
VY.C 4,639 185, 352 39. 96 
V. Dak 110 5.988 | 54.44 ’ 
Ohio 3, 632 201, 511 55. 48 rT. 3 
OKla 2, 213 147,092 | 66.47 ) 
Oreg 346 25, 131 72. 63 0 l 
Pa 15, 896 785.155 (649.39 
na 1, 285 9, 838 7. 66 l 
R.I 187 13,279 | 71.01 —2.1 -2 
8. C - 1, 666 64, 669 | 38.82 i-. 9 + 
S. Dak 206 8, 837 $2.90 re.0 
| n 3,103 128, 648 41.46 S 
lex 6, 120 266, 444 $3.54 2 
Utah 211 14,020 | 65. 51 1.4 
Vt 166 7,970 | 48.01 6 
V.13 1) 150 
\ 1, 331 46,543 | 34.97 ] 
Wash 780 61,275 | 78. 56 +.4 
W. Va 1, 152 42.065 | 36. 51 3 l 
Wis 1, 201 77,993 | 64.94 2 l 
Wyo 7 4.746 | 61.64 


T 


For definition of terms see the Bulletin, J 

to revision. 
2 Data include recipients of payments made withou 
ind payments to these recipients as follow In C 
$40,768 in payments), in Washington (6 recipients, $357 


inuary 1953, p 


souri (805 recipients, $44,614 in payments), and in Penns 


ents, $348,953 in payments 
] 


3 For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund 


inuary 1954 but excludes vendor payments made in Jani 


Aid to the blind: Recipients 
to recipients, by State, January 1954 


and payments | 


{ 


services provided before the pooled fund plan began in Au 


‘ Percentage change not computed on base of less than 
Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
Excludes vendor payments for medical car 

7 Increase of less than 0.05 percent 

3 Estimated 


Vo 
cer 
La 
comnr 
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tent ; ; : 
s | Table 15.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, January 1954 ' 
{ [Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments) 
| —— " — 
Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
a 
Numt | } : 
State - | | Average per— December 1953 in— January 1953 in— 
families Total 3 Children | Total | 
108 amount | —— Number of | | Number of 
193 £ i ” oa8 | . 
Family Recipient | families | Amount | “families Amount 
| 
OE tit tnasveenindedil 2, 864 1, 964, 699 1, 479, 190 | 4 $46, 622, 878 $84. 33 | $23. 73 | +0.9 | +1.0 | 3.4 3. 1 
{ sebame.............0...-00- 16, 334 61, 421 47, 142 | 688, 833 | 42.17 11. 21 | —.3 $15.1 | -10.3 -3.0 
| Pe cccccancacccnncsoncostess 939 3, 118 | 2, 273 67, 284 71.65 | 21. 58 +2.1 | +1.4 +13. 5 | +5. 5 
T'? | -_—«s PeRSOURTREROTOOUpEDAEE 3, 925 15, 177 | 11, 507 | 348, 556 88. 81 22. 97 +1.6 | +1.7 | 8.7 +14.9 
0, ae 7, 255 27, 344 | 21, 028 375, 125 51.71 13. 72 7.2 | +8.2 | —43. 4 —47.1 
6 Ee J 50, 934 166, 031 | 126, 381 | 6, 212, 596 | 121.97 | 37. 42 +.8 | +1.1 a4 +2. 8 
‘ IE bts Sin a adi cipineunaeiie 5, 390 20, 024 | 15, 257 | 568, 170 | 105. 41 28. 37 8 | +1.5 | 7.7 9.6 
49.4 | Connecticut. --............ 4,017 13, 309 | 9, 867 | 30, 404 132. 04 | 39. 85 7 | +17 | —3.9 —.4 
3 Delaware eine h ib aikhnents 742 2,981 | 2,315 | 65, 174 87. 84 21. 86 3 | $1.4 | +1.0 +1.8 
1] District of Columbia. ______.--- 2, 131 8,770 | 6, 820 | 227, 079 106. 56 25. 89 2 | —1.1 | +11.0 +9.7 
166. | GEES <spepbanesdhdcivenccckn 19, 058 65, 749 | 49, 709 | 1, 021, 776 | 53.61 | 15. 54 6 | 6 | +2.8 +3.8 
6.9 ; 
n i . ee 13, 046 16, 398 35, 512 | 939 | 73. 66 | 20. 71 1.5 +1.8 —3.0 —.5 
_39 | Hawall ee aa Sees 2, 853 10, 744 | 8, 501 | 727 | 91. 39 24. 27 +.8 +.1 | —9.9 —13.1 
ash © | Piwcndasceuscedecasccanseses 1, 861 6, 591 | 1,840 | 126 | 22. 58 | 34. 61 +2.8 +3.9 +.9 | +2.4 
ee 19, 487 73, 916 | 55, 764 ‘ 540 | 124. 26 | 32. 76 6 +1.0 14.4 —12.2 
5: Saree 7, 401 25, 770 | 19, 205 761 | 85. 91 24. 67 1.1 $1.8 —7.3 —2.6 
oy > Ses 5, 914 21,113 | 15, 736 | 124 119. 74 33. 54 2.4 | +2.7 | +5.9 +8. 4 
154 Kansas Se 4, 028 14, 409 11,047 | 671 107. 66 | 30. 10 2.6 | +3.1 +3.1 | +5.7 
-9 4 a pee Sea 17, 763 61, 016 45, 050 1 382 60.77 | 17. 69 6 | 6 | 11.0 —15.7 
Lig? | MeOOR.20ccc.-ccacnne 17, 933 67, 133 | 50, 583 | 1 771 | 63. 28 16.90 | +.2 | -15.6 —16. 3 
Ling ! EP ial aera 4,131 14, 446 10, 445 398 | 82. 40 23. 56 | | +.4 | 2.4 —2.4 
+49 | 
ee a é 5, 439 21, 758 | 16,817 | 514, 388 | 44. 57 23. 64 2.3 | $3.6 | 2.0 +4.0 
} assacnusetts i a 12, 144 30, 996 29, 560 1, 462, 130 | 120. 40 36. 56 > | —.8 -2.8 2.1 
+49 } Massachusett 29, 560 | 2 | as t 
tye | |. ES 17. 879 0. 033 43,556 | 1, 846, 56% 103. 28 30. 76 4} +.3 | —25.6 23.3 
Minnesota onan nnn ------------ 6, 9SS 23, 913 18, 392 781, 061 111.85 | 32. 6 6 | —}.1 ] neh 3 ~1,2 
a CIs = 5 5ncnndedese nities 12. 602 17, 178 36, 488 301, 781 23. 95 6. 40 1.3 14.6. | 19.7 +6.0 
Le NGS ite t0kas-wrcotusbinditions Sie aS: 20, 248 69, 977 51, 914 1, 336, 169 65. 99 19.09 4 | +.9 | 3. 6 +5. 5 
a A | IE dict ennnsdpridnbasaaie 2.094 7,433 5, 555 | 215, 756 | 103. 04 | 29. 03 3} +.6 | 7.2 —A.9 
Tea  . PRESEN 2, 411 8, 567 6, 392 | 222, 137 | 12.13 | 25. 93 6 | 8.0 | —4.1 —6.8 
118 Nevada # eae se 22 7h 53 68 | 12. 91 ( | (5) (5) » 
118 New Hampshire. ...........-.-- 1, 139 3, 948 2, 904 143, 638 126.11 | 36. 38 0 | +.7 —12. 5 11.6 
—1) i | 
_i77 New Jersey ce See eee 01 5, 942 12, 888 538, 356 | 107. 31 31.78 1.5} +1.3 +1.3 —2,1 
“4 oe slate 5, 941 1, 564 16, 541 434, 381 | 73.12 20.14 1.6 | +1.7 +17.4 20.7 
2 atl aa Rone 16, 034 63. 013 118, 512 6, 080, 930 | 32. 10 37. 30 1.2 | -.3 | —5.5 -.4 
North Carolina Maer ie 17. 537 66. 069 50, 504 1, 030, 703 58. 77 15. 60 2.2 | +3.0 | +4.8 +8. 7 
) North Dakota. - adie - 1, 456 5, 228 | 3, 994 161,877 | 111.18 30. 96 2.2 | +2.2 | —4.6 =—.7 
tet | | Peeper eaiha 12, 731 17, 744 36, 209 | 1, 148, 204 | 90. 19 24. 05 E31 +.4 —.7 +10. 0 
> eran jets 15, 564 3, 393 39, 021 1, 115, 293 71. 66 20. 89 —.3 | +.3 | -12.8 —37.5 
17) a Sa agers ae 3. 334 11,811 8, 936 | 409, 345 | 22. 78 34. 66 +3.5 | +4.3 | +5. 5 +9.7 
ae | BION tcc cckccsancccnte 24, 592 13, 132 70, 712 | 2, 432, 672 | 98. 92 26. 12 +1.7 4+3.3 | —10.6 —10.2 
vt; | Se eeeESES 36, 278 117, 954 89, 696 | 355, 680 | 9.80 3.02 +1.0 +1.6 +13. 6 +16. 7 
19 | | | 
3 1) aes 3. 103 10, 548 | 7, 703 | 340, 076 | 109. 60 32. 24 +1.2 +.2 | 21 —6,4 
, | i ssaars 7, 052 26, 976 | 21, 004 | 340, 946 | 48.35 | 12. 64 +1.5 $2.0 | +9. 6 | 17.5 
o4.¢ | South Dakota... .............- 2, 689 8, 941 | 6, 805 219, 891 | 81.77 | 24. 59 1.1 +1.2 | +1,7 | +4.5 
ee re 5 20, 77 74, 538 | 55, 804 1, 404, 256 67.59 | 18. 84 +.5 +.6 | +4.4 +42.8 
, ack feininaenshien desde acters 18, 787 73, 183 54, 653 | 1, 235, 663 65.77 | 16. 88 +2.8 +3.0 | +16. 5 +16.0 
+8.3 | iabcpesiosdekutansenseke 2, 928 10, 228 | 7, 573 | 331, 776 | 113.31 | 32. 44 | +2.4 +.4 | +5. 2 +6. 5 
ye)  _ eee 1, 006 3, 582 | 2,725 | 77, 457 | 77.00 21. 62 | +.9 +1.4 +.4 +7.7 
5.3 | Virgin Islands*...............- 180 580 | 490 2,890 | | ; . 
ae ce chen nabiocanddnk 7, 754 29, 693 | 22, 844 | 522, 233 | 67. 35 | 17. 59 | +1 +1.5 | +5. 7 | +13.3 
£69 | NID sion oc dedneacasane 8, 604 29, 217 | 21, 372 | 899, 965 | 104. 60 30. 80 +1.1 $1.7 | $1.3 —13.9 
+4. 5 ite 
4 are 17, 140 13, 425 | 49, 394 | 1, 341, 739 78. 28 | 21.15 —.8 =. 7 —1.3 —7.0 
cc. 8, a rreeeee 7, 747 2, 773 19, 818 | 1, 011, 281 | 130. 54 | 37.77 1.3 +1.3 —3.1 | —1.8 
<1, eee 513 1, 827 | 1, 379 54, 226 | 105. 70 | 29. 68 | 2.4 | 7 | +1.4 | —1.7 
— = ae | oe 4 a ee | l t 
2 | Pe For ne of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subjeet 5 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
4 revision. change, on less than 100 families. 
1Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 6 In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
— in —_ the soqmiooments of at least 1 such adult were considered in mental payments of $93,355 from general assistance funds were made to 2,555 
nhiect | determining the amount of assistance. families. 
Subjec 


ipation 
pilents 
in Mis 
$ recip 


January 1954 but excludes vendor payments made 


sare fe 


‘Includes program administered without Federal participation in Nevada. 
‘For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care for 


8 Estimated. 
in January 1954 for medica! 


services provided before the pooled fund plan began in August. 


7 Excludes vendor payments for medical care. 





nea 


(Continued from page 33) 
Vol. 54, Feb. 1954, pp. 190-192. 
cents. 
Laws and procedures governing the 
commitment of the mentally ill. 


ROCKEFELLER, Netson A. “Toward 


50 


urity Bulletin, April 1954 


Critical Evaluation of Federal Par- 
ticipation in State Health Pro- 
grams.” Public Health Reports, 
Washington, Vol. 69, Jan. 1954, pp. 
61-66. 55 cents. 


WorRLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION. Joint 


UN/WHO Meeting of Experts on the 
Mental-Health Aspects of Adoption. 
(World Health Organization Tech- 


nical Report Series, No. 70.) Ge- 
neva: The Organization, 1953. 19 
pp. 15 cents. 
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Table 16.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
January 1954 ' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 






































payments] 
P — Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State ber of December 1953 January 1953 
recip- in— in— 
ients Total CS | 
amount uge : 
—— Amount —_ Amount 
Total ?_| 198, 245 |*$10, 541,893 |$53.18 | +1.6 +1.1 | +19.0 +18. 4 
Ala 8, 619 223, 208 | 25.90 | —1.1 +9.8 —2.7 —8.5 
Ark 2, 490 76,952 | 30.90 | +7.5 +7.2 |+397.0 +390. 9 
Colo 4, 359 , 832 | 56.63 +.9 +1.0 |} +143 +17.7 
Conn.? 1, 156 91,980 | 79.57 |....--- er Re. ee 
SRE 83 4,657 | 56.11 (*) () —37.1 —33.3 
Ph Geen 1, 640 97,412 | 59.40 | +2.2 +1.3 | +15.1 +11.7 
Ga 6, 647 270,995 | 40.77 | +3.1 +3.5 |+183.8 +194. 6 
Hawaii 1,177 63,625 | 54.06 | —1.3 —1.6 +.3 +6.0 
Idaho 831 49,070 | 59.05 +.2 +.3 +2.6 +6.9 
I . 5, 359 3 385, 256 | 71.89 $1.7 | +3.2 | +26.2 +31.8 
Kans. 3, 110 202, 681 | 65.17 +.5 -.1 +5. 2 +9. 2 
La 12, 356 515, 564 | 41.73 | —1.3 | —.9 |} —14.1 —13.6 
Md 3, 200, 463 | 51.83 | +1.6 | +1.6 | +241 +-28. 0 
Mass 9, 343 845, 345 | 90. 48 —.8 | —2.2 | +17.8 +20. 1 
Mich 1, 825 124, 542 | 68. 24 +.2 | +.2 |) +19.9 +21.8 
Minn... 34 1, 933 (*) { Bee RS: cane + 
iss_. 2, 133 52,368 | 24.55 +4.8 +4.7 +74. 5 +108. 7 
Mo.... 14, 382 746, 795 | 51.93 +1.3 +1.4 +15.1 +15.5 
Mont... 1,314 81,976 | 62.39 | 2.0 +2.0 +9.4 +8. 2 
N. H. 151 10,777 | 71.37 | +4.9 +5.6 (*) (*) 
N. J. 2, 400 179, 394 | 74.75 +1.4 +2.4 | +23.1 +30.7 
N. Mex 1, 876 75, 201 | 40.09 0 +.2 —6.2 —8.6 
N.Y 35, 801 2, 857, 159 | 79.81 +.8 | —.4} +12.0 +16. 2 
N.C 8, 296, 443 | 36.04 +1.8 +2.2 | +27.8 +30. 2 
N. Dak. 761 51, 517 | 67.70 | +1.9 +.3 +3.0 +6. 2 
Ohio * 6, 743 335, 056 | 49. 69 +.4 +.6 | +13.2 +13.3 
Okla 4, 855 235, 463 | 48. 50 —.6 —21.6 | +27.3 —10.7 
SES: 2, 441 185,191 | 75. 87 +1.9 +1.4 | +18.8 +21.0 
Pa 11, 428 * 556, 988 |¢ 48. 74 +1.6 +2.0 | +15.9 +15.9 
Se 14, 270 119, 636 8.38 | +1.3 +2.0 | +36.6 +35.8 
R.I 1,022 73, 586 | 72.00 +4.0 +4.7 |+150.5 +160. 7 
8. C. 6, 713 216,742 | 32.29 +.9 +.9 | +20.2 +23. 5 
8. Dak 487 22,016 | 45.27 | +3.2 +2.7 | +57.1 +56. 4 
Tenn 30, 216 | 38.74 +8.0 | gf Sa: 
Utah 1,613 103, 216 | 63.99 | +1.4 +1.4 +5.5 +8.9 
_ 14, 461 | 48.36 | +2.7 +2.4 | +29.4 +42.6 
i eecce . jee IEE Be oS BAS i ERR Be 
, 4,317 163, 386 | 37.85 | +1.2 | +4.8 | +25.0 +31.8 
Wash... 5,771 403, 761 | 69.96 +.2 +.3 +4.4 +1.9 
We POkcocs 5,944 208, 034 | 35.00 | +3.1 +3.1 | +30.8 +21.3 
Wis... 1,112 94,938 | 85.38 | 4+-1.0 -.1 +6.0 +27. 2 
Wyo ahi 26,298 | 50.23 | +1.4 +1.5 -—2.2 —1.6 





! For definition of terms see the Bullztin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 
to revision. 

2Includes program administered without Federal participation in Con- 
necticut. 

3 For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care for 
January 1954 but excludes vendor payments made in January 1954 for medical 
services provided before the pooled fund plan began in August. 

4 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percentage 
change, on less than 100 recipients. 

§ In addition to these payments from sid to the permanently and totally 
disabled funds, supplemental payments of $39,252 from general assistance funds 
were made to 1,730 recipients. 

* Excludes vendor payments for medical care. 

? Estimated. 





Table 17.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 























cases, by State, January 1954 ' 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 
Payments to > —_ = 
| aman Percentage change from 
Nuim- December 1953 January 1953 
State ber of | in sah ie rad 
cusses Total ,. 7 . = 

amount age i | oa | 
—_ | Amount} oy | Amount 
—E a | —_—_|___|__— aS! 

| 
Total *.| 297,000 | $14,935,000 |$50.30 | +9.4 | +0.0/ +17] 442 
a enna eas | — 
ne 92 2,548 | 27.70 | (3) (3) —20.8) -189 
Alaska... _- 177 8,901 | 50.29 |+23.8 +15.6 —6.8 | +10.3 
eS 1, 509 68,007 | 45.07 | —.4 —2.6 | +11.9 | +8.3 
Ark.é..._.. 475 6,251 | 13.16 | +3.7 +1.6 | —78.2 ~78.9 
= 33, 897 1, 652, 269 | 48.74 | +8.8 +6.7 | +14.0 +20.0 
Colo......- 2, 525 131,893 | 52.23 |+30.2 | +63.2/ +15.5| +283 
Conn $3, 202 *173,817 | 54.28) —1.9) 6.3 | —185|) —213 
ESE 1, 002 48, 654 | 48. 56 |+13.3 +15.0} +29.3) 4381 
D.C. 674 39,784 | 50.03| —.7| —1.5| —3.0 ~7.7 
Fla_.......| $5,400 | © 86,300 |... __- anal a 

| | 
Ga _.| 2,333 44,664 | 19.14] —1.2] 1.6] -15.4] -47 
Hawaii. 729 29,952 | 41.09 | +4.0 +3.0 | —57.4 | —69.0 
Idaho’ 95 3,688 | 38.82; -5.9; -—5.8/) —20.6 —35.2 
Ill _.--| 27,745 | 1,744,266 | 62.87 |+10.3) +6.5{ +9.7 +14.5 
Ind.s 11, 288 399,666 | 35.41 |+20.0} +15.0| +20.8 420.6 
Iowa... _. 4, 322 156,018 | 36.10 |+12.6| +196] +9.5 +14.4 
Kans..._..| 2,126 109, 711 | 51.60 |+11.4 | +10.5| +9.6 +17.2 
eee ee 85,095 | 29.15 | —5.1 +6.8|} —2.0 +9.7 
La 6, 801 266,354 | 39.16] —.8| —.6| +.4 +.7 
Maine.....| 3, 780 167, 263 | 44.25 |+11.1) +50) +92) +60 
Md 2, 182 119, 856 | 54.93 | +6.0 | +7.3 7.9 | —13.9 
Mass 12, 296 664,918 | 54.08/ +5.2} —43]) -62] 56 
Mich 15, 432 875,921 | 56.76 |+11.5| +11.6| +82] 413.9 
Minn_..__. 7,177 412,327 | 57.45 |+12.8| +141} 411.0] 4221 
Miss 770 10,136 | 13.16] —29} —.8| —10.2 | —l04 
ae 5, 351 185, 508 | 34.67} +1.0} —1.0] —41.6 —40.8 
Mont-...-.- 1, 150 33, 730 | 29.33 |+67.9 | +50.7 | +69.4) +8503 
Nebr -| 1,684 68, 467 | 40. 66 ee Dem 
Nev 2 6 325 $11,100 | 34.15 | —1.5 | —2.6 1.6 4+-7.6 
N. H # 1,000 651,500 |_______| ee a 
a a= 7, 685 540, 690 | 70.36 |+16.8 | +10.4 18.8 +22.3 
N. Mex... 411 | 10,753 | 26.16 | —.2| +11) +618] +643 
N. Y -| 9 29,939 | 2,200,370 | 73.50 |+10.7 +9.8} —18.5] —19.9 
N.C | 2,547 | 51,870 | 20.37 |+16.8 | +11.2 23.0 | +30.8 
N. Dak___- 714 31, 261 43.78 |+31.7 | +37.7] +9.5 +5.2 
Ohio 1____. 25, 071 1, 222,316 | 48.75 | +9.9| +10.5 | +21.0 +34.4 
Okla 11 4, 300 72,895 |_._.. |} +33] _-| 15.5 
 ——— 6, 067 378, 657 2.41 |+11.5 | +12.1] +6.8 +10.0 
Pa 16, 239 951, 855 | 58.62 | +7.1 | 413.0 10.0 —4,7 
Gee et 14,814 | 6.59 |+14.4| +13 -13.8| 164 
R.I & 3, 781 251,722 | 66.58 |+12.7 | +16.1 7.6 | —6.3 

| 

8.C.......| 2,264 51,838 | 22.90/ +23} —4.2/) —21 -3.0 
8. Dak 666 18,995 | 28.52 |+24.0) +17.4| ~1.2 —5.6 
Tenn 3, 075 33,649 | 10.94 |+21.0 +1.3 | +16.6 —.1 
Tex --1 127,100 | 2 168, 000 | he 
Utah ad 1, 729 106,051 | 61.34 |+10.2 +8.7 | +24.1 +30.3 
Vt___...__-] 91,000 12 40,000 |... ae 
V.1 ‘ 6 125 61,300 |______. See te a aa 
Va | 2,118 77, 262 | 36.48 |+12.0| +164| +64] +300 
Wash..___- 12, 467 721,275 | 57.85 |+12.7| +129} +284] +164 
W. Va.....| 2,941 | 86, 243 | 29.32) —5.3/ —81 14.8 —20.9 
Wis. 7, 640 | 494,952 | 64.78 |+23.0| +21.2| +32.0 $42.7 
Wyo 317 | 13, 749 | 43.37 |+26.3/ +16.9/ +268] +118 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. Al! data subject 
to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local oilicials 

§ About 13 percent of this total is estimated, 

* Partly estimated. 

? Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only 

Includes 6,387 cases and payments of $201,932 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

"! Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,526 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 3,185 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. 

12 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of local jurisdictions. 
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